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DOMINION GALLERY 


BUYS and SELLS 
Paintings by Old and Modern 
European, English, American, and 
19th Century Canadian Artists. 


1448 ST. CATHERINE ST. W., MONTREAL 


FRANK JARMAN 


LIMITED 


OTTAWA ONTARIO 


We stock 


Winsor & Newton's and 
Reeves Artists’ Materials 


Oil and Water Colours, Fine Drawing 
Papers, Canvas, Brushes, etc. 


GRUMBACHER 


BRUSHES 
COLOURS 
MATERIALS 


LOOMIS AND TOLES LIMITED 


23 GRENVILLE ST. TORONTO, ONT. 


INSTRUCTOR IN DRAMA 

Lecturer required for the Division of Drama, Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, University of Alberta, duties to com- 
mence September 1947. Will be required to instruct at 
the University, and organize Extension work in Drama 
throughout Alberta. Salary will be from $2,500 to $2,800, 
according to qualifications and experience. Experience in 
stage craft is essential. 

Applications giving age, nationality and marital status 
and particulars of academic qualifications and experience; 
names and addresses of persons to whom reference can 
be made and accompanied by a recent photograph or 
snapshot, should reach the undersigned as soon as 


possible. 
JOHN MACDONALD, Dean, 
Faculty of Arts and Science. 


EDMONTON, CANADA May 30, 1947. 


Importers of 


Wixsoxr & NewrTon’s 


Artists’ AND StuDENTS’ CoLours 
IN SINGLE AND StuDIO TUBES 


Frake Wurre IN LB. TuBEs 
Lonpon Cotours IN Stup1o TuBEs 


Artist Water Cotours tn } PAns 
AND LarGE TUuBFs 


ScHo.tastic Water CoLour Boxes IN 
8 10 CoLours 


Brusues, Canvas, PAutets, Etc. 
M. GRUMBACHER 
Artist Materials 


Cc. R. CROWLEY 


LIMITED 


1387 St. Catherine Street, West 
MONTREAL, QUE. 


ART MATERIALS 
are still in short supply 


However 


We are receiving shipments of 


REMBRANDT 
and ORPI ' 
OIL COLOURS 
FROM HOLLAND 


Visit our new store 


105 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 
Just two doors east 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLY 
LIMITED 
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The professional artist, and anyone who 
wishes to exploit his skills to the utmost, 
provides himself with whatever tools are 
needed for best results. If you could have 
looked over Chamberlain’s shoulder as he 
made this magnificent drawing you would 
have seen on his desk before him, not 
two or three pencils, but an array of leads 


The 500-year-old Church of St. 
Laurens—Groote Kerk—Rotter- 
dam—Samuel Chamberlain re- 
constructs one of Europe’s most 
impressive examples of 15th 
Century Gothic with his Typho- 
nite Eldorado pencils. 
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from 6B to 3 or 4H. And you would have 
seen him take up one, then another; the 
B grades for the darkest tones, the H 
grades for the lightest. In other words 
Chamberlain works with a full palette. 
If you have not worked in this way 
you have a pleasant surprise in store for 
you in the “ELDORADO pencil palette.” 


DIXON TYPHONITE 


ELDORADO 


The Master Drawing Pencil 


Made in Canada by DIXON PENCIL CO. LIMITED 


NEWMARKET. ONTARIO 
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VISIT YOUR 


NATIONAL GALLERY 
THIS SUMMER 


Ground floor: The permanent national collection of Canadian 


Painting with new acquisitions of importance. 


First floor: British and French Paintings including new acquisi- 


tions by Daumier, Pissarro, Monet, Gauguin and Cézanne. 


Second floor: Prints and Drawings and the Memorial Collection 


of Paintings and Sketches by Tom Thomson. 


Third floor: Old Masters of the Italian, Spanish, French, German, 


Flemish, Dutch and English Schools. 


Colour reproductions of many of the paintings are available. 


Information on request to the Director. 
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AN ARTIST TO WATCH 


BY ANDREW BELL 


Guggenheim Fellowships for creative work in the fine arts have now been 
received by two Canadian painters. The first to be so honoured was Carl Schaefer, 
who held such a fellowship in 1940, and now a similar award has been given to Jack 
Nichols of Toronto. These fellowships were established by the former United States 
Senator and Mrs. Simon Guggenheim as a memorial to their son, and are available 
to creative workers in education, the arts and the professions. A limited number are 
offered to Canadians. Only “persons of unusual and proved creative ability in the 
fine arts” are considered by the committee of selection in New York for awards in 


the fine arts section. 


ECENTLY Jack Nichols was given a 
Guggenheim fellowship for cre- 
ative work in painting. 

Nichols is still a young man with an 
enthusiasm for people—plain, ordinary 
people. He likes people—immensely. In- 
stinctively, he wants to know and under- 
stand them; to move into his subject, and, 
so genuine is his liking that the thing 
is entirely spontaneous, become almost 
one with it, and then when he believes 
he has caught the “inner spirit”, per- 
sonalize it in paint. The formal portrait 
will not do that job for Nichols. His 
belief is rather that only against the 
backdrop of their environment do people 
show themselves entirely whole—as they 
really are. 

This preoccupation with humanity is 
still rare in a Canadian artist. The Cana- 
dians who “cut the painter” with Europe 
and founded a native tradition weren’t 
interested in the human form. Their in- 
spiration was landscape, and for several 
decades now they have been travelling 
about all over Canada in search of their 
vigorous material. Eloquently they have 
found it and everywhere the inhabitants 
have failed to excite them. Varley, 
Muhlstock, Lillian Freiman and Nichols 
would seem so far the only important 
exceptions. Of these, Nichols alone sets 
his people in the frame of their every- 
day activities. 

Nichols was born in Montreal in 1921. 
Both his parents died while he was still a 
child, and at 14 he was obliged to seek 


work. Even then he was convinced that 
he could and would be an artist, and 
thereafter that conviction, that deter- 
mination, set the pattern of his life. Any 
job would do—dishwasher, waiter, deck- 
hand. What mattered was to get to “feel” 
people better and earn a little money. 
Once he had a slender margin he would 
quit the job, whatever it might be, and 
paint. When the money was exhausted 
he started all over again. 


Clearly, in these circumstances, there 
was no chance for a formal art education, 


Photo: Malak 


Jack Nichols in his uniform as 
a war artist 
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Jack Nicuots. Mess Deck Scene. 


and he never had one. Partly, perhaps, 
this is why his work suggests no debt 
to any particular artistic tradition. The 
facts of his early life disciplined him to 
resolve his own aesthetic problems. Still, 
in different ways, and at different times, 
three men, Louis Muhlstock, F. H. Var- 
ley, and Douglas Duncan, all aided and 
encouraged him. 


In recent years the work of Nichols 
has appeared in a wide variety of exhi- 
bitions. The subjects have always been 
people, usually in groups, doing things 
habitual to their daily lives. They have 
been people, too, whose emotions and 
activities were a part of the artist’s own 
experience. Thus, in the pre-1943 period, 
it was workmen playing pool, coloured 
folk dancing in a small, smoky hall, knots 
of emaciated children, the bitter urban 
fruit of the depression of the thirties. 
Whatever may have been the reaction, 
these pictures were not conceived in any 
spirit of conscious propaganda. Rather, 


Canadian War Collection 


they were simply the graphic response 
of Nichols to the world he knew. 

It was a combination of state patron- 
age and the war which first gave this 
artist a chance to devote his full time 
to art. In 1943 he was commissioned to 
do paintings for the Canadian Merchant 
Navy. The following year he became 
an official Naval War Artist. His Rescue 
at Sea* won the prize for the best picture 
in the Canadian Group of Painters Show, 
1945. The award was a tribute both to 
Nichols and the quality of the Canadian 
war art programme. 

This official war work was an adapta- 
tion of his earlier experience and passion- 
ate interest in humanity to the circum- 
stances of his new assignment. Now he 
was painting on a larger canvas, figur- 
atively and literally. Yet the emphasis 
on the human form—and its emotional 
response to the life of which he was a 
part—was the same. (Nichols says he 

*Reproduced, Canadian Art, Vol, III, No. 3, p. 128. 
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Jack Nicuots. Boy with Flute. 


can’t paint anything he doesn’t inti- 
mately know. It was several months, for 
example, before he felt the ocean to be 
really in his system. Then only could he 
produce what he conceived to be a satis- 
factory visual expression). An important 
quality of this period was a growing 
power technically to say what was in 
him. 

There has not yet been time for 
Nichols to demonstrate how in the post- 
war era his work will evolve. So far 
there have only been two sizeable pic- 
tures. One is Boy with Flute (a repro- 
duction of which accompanies _ this 
article), and a sensitive, almost rococo, 
Mother with Children group. Both of 


these show a new poetical quality and 
effulgence of form. 
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Pencil and coloured turpentine drawing 


In his painting Nichols has not tied 
himself to any particular medium. 
Largely, the sketches have been in char- 
coal or crayon, the larger works in pen- 
cil and thin oil. In all there is a marked 
emphasis on broad form, a stern selec- 
tivity of detail, and slight colour range. 
With Nichols, drawi ing comes first, and 
it is in muted tones that so far he has 
felt best able to achieve harmony and 
unity in his subjects. The use of low- 
keyed colours has, in fact, been organic, 
and even now he is reluctant to force a 
use of strong colour he does not feel. 
Only would he welcome it if the hap- 
pening should be a spontaneous thing 
emerging as a fresh need of his drawing. 
Actually, his later war work shows more 
colour. So related it is to form, however, 
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that it cannot be said to function in 
any sense independently. 

Now what about the artistic purposes 
and ambitions of Nichols? Above all, he 
is eager that “picture making” should be 
as much an interest of the average person 
as “the damn Hollywood film”. He be- 
lieves that a genuine give and take of 
enthusiasm between the public and the 
artist is fundamental to a great age of 
art. During the Renaissance there was 
that vibrant identity of sentiment. 
Nichols dreams of a like movement in 
our time. His faith is that only thus will 
an artist do his best work, and he sees, 
too, in such art the potential of a strong 
and ennobling power in an era of awful 
travail. 

Nichols wants art to come to the 
people in every possible form. His con- 
viction is, however, that the seemingly 
most telling medium for the purpose is 
the mural. A condition of the Guggen- 
heim fellowship | is that during the year 
of tenure the artist will live in the United 
States, and it will be study of mural 
painting methods which will be his 
primary concern during the American 
experience. 

A “Guggenheim” is, of course, an 
“open Sesame” to the whole rich art 
world of the United States. Nichols will 
now achieve his ambition to meet a wide 
variety of American artists and learn 
more of their work. His only other 
objective at the moment is a visit to New 
Mexico. He thinks perhaps that there, 
in all its strong light and pure colour, 
he may at long last feel moved “to burst 
into colour” himself. 

The Canadian people, as a_ people, 
excite Nichols, and a strong hope with 
him is that the American experience will 
heighten his perception of the special 
qualities of Canada. The feeling for his 
fellow man is so strong that all sorts of 
persons and nationalities have an appeal. 
Yet it is especially by the inhabitants of 
his own land that he is moved; not 
simply because they are within his inti- 
mate realm of understanding, but more 
because he is of their body and spirit, 


believes in them and their potential 
greatness and wants in the realm of art, 
with their help, to talk of them and even 
perhaps aid somewhat in explaining them 
to each other. 

And in a revealing way this aim al- 
ready shows in the work of Nichols. His 
people—the people i in his paintings—are 
composites. Nichols never uses models: 
his types are end-products drawn from 
all manner of persons he has made friends 
with and observed in the world he knows. 
Renaissance painters, too, had composites, 
but their ideal was the perfect in physical 
beauty. 

The Nichols’ composites are of a 
different kind. His search—his purpose 
—is, with detachment and understand- 
ing, to depict the people he knows as he 
believes they really are physically and 
in their inner tensions. And it is a part 
of his belief that it is impossible (for 
himself at least) without strong emo- 
tional stimulus from his subject to relate 
the intellectual concept to the aesthetic 
precept. Put in his words: “Understand- 
ing is never a question of just know- 
ledge. It is also a problem of deep feel- 
ing”. Nichols is seeking just this in his 
work. 

It is the boast of our time that we live 

n “the age of the common man”. That 
means presumably that the era holds the 
hope of approximately equal opportuni- 
ties for every kind of person. Obviously, 
at the moment this is at best only a pious 
hope. Moreover, the chance of its reali- 
zation clearly rests, not with the “com- 
mon man”, but with the “uncommon 
man”; the individual with special quali- 
ties who can give the flame of leadership 
in whatever may be his field. 

Nichols feels people. He wants in his 
work to help them know themselves and 
each other. So far his realm of experi- 
ence has been largely in the sombre areas 
of depression and war. Now he must 
seek a greater catholicity of feeling. 
Happily, in the field of art, he has the 
earnest of an “uncommon man”. He 
merits not only watching. His purposes 
make him worth w ishing well. 
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HEN you look at reflections in a 

quiet pool you have before you 
nature’s version of a colour dry-point, 
soft, full-coloured lines against a faintly 
tinted background. All that nature needs 
to make her dry-point is the slightest of 
movements on the surface of the water. 
The artist’s way is a little more compli- 
cated. Dry-points are printed from metal 
plates on which lines have been scratched 
with a needle. The needle makes a very 
slight cut but throws up a frill or burr 
of metal as it moves along: a dry-point 
line might be compared to a very narrow 
ditch with a high brush fence along it. 
It isn’t the ditch, it’s the fence that is 
important. When the plates are inked 
and the surplus buffed off with a rag 
or the hand, colour gathers along the 
burr as snow drifts along a fence, leaving 
the flat, polished surface of the plates 
clear. When they are printed on paper, 
one after another, you get a coloured 
dry-point, with the characteristic dry- 
point line and tint, both in colour. No 
matter how clear the unmarked surface 
of the plates may seem to be, there is 
always a slight film of colour, enough to 
print. 

I don’t remember what gave me the 
idea of experimenting with colour dry- 
points. I had never seen any or heard 
of any. I may have been looking at re- 
flections, or snowdrifts, planning to 
borrow some of nature’s processes. That 
was twenty-five years ago. All I know 
is that I had a plan worked out a year 
or two before I did anything about it. 
Then, one winter, when painting wasn’t 
going well anyway, I tried out my pro- 
cess, using hardware store copper, and 
a clothes wringer (borrowed) for a 
printing press. It worked—just. I couldn’t 
do much more about it without better 
equipment, so another year went by. 
Then a friend, with as much faith as I 
had, and less to base it on, gave me a 


THE COLOUR DRY-POINT 


BY DAVID B. MILNE 
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complete outfit: printing-press, blankets, 
plates, paper, roller, etching needles— 
everything. So I really got to work. | 
wasn’t moved by any desire to increase 
production—I already had enough pro- 
duction and no sales. What I had i 
mind was exploration. Each print-making 
or painting process has possibilities of its 
own, not to be found in any other. Since 
the colour part of this process was a new 
one, I felt that I was starting out into 
unmapped country. I was, and here are 
a few blazes along the trail. 


Etching Press 

Large or small, your own or borrowed, 
you must have one at hand all the time 
you are working. 


Plates 

Copper plates almost as thick as ordi- 
nary window glass. These are polished 
on one side to a mirror-like smoothness. 
Edges and corners are rounded so they 
won’t catch the rag used to buff the 
surplus colour off the plates. Two, three, 
or four plates of the same size are used 
for each subject, coated with a thin layer 
of wax and smoked with a candle or a 
bundle of tapers. With a dull needle a 
clear-cut drawing can be made on this 
flat, black surface or traced on it with 
tracing paper and whiting. When the 
first plate is scratched, its lines can be 
mane oss to the other plates by “off- 
setting” with the press. 


Blankets 

In printing, several felt blankets are 
used over plate and paper, to give an 
even pressure. 


Paper 

I mostly use Whatman water colour 
paper, but any rag paper may be used, 
even thin Japanese tissue is suitable for 
some subjects. A few days before print- 
ing time, sheets of paper, large enough 
to allow for a wide margin round the 
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Davip B. MILNE. 


prints, are prepared by moistening them 
on both sides with a wet cloth, putting 
them between layers of dampened blot- 
ters and keeping them under pressure. 
In a day or two they will be evenly 
damped, limp, but with no unabsorbed 
water on the surface. 


Colours 

I use Winsor and Newton oil colours, 
usually just as they come from the tube. 
Some transparent colours, viridian or 
permanent violet, may have to have dry 
colour added to give them body. 


Registering 

In colour printing some way of regis- 
tering must be devised, so that all plates 
will print in the same place on the paper. 
It can be done by using a sheet of heavy 
cardboard the same size as the bed of the 
press and fixing on it with glue L- 
shaped guides for both plates and paper. 


Still Water and Fish. Colour dry-point. 


Trial Proofs 

The press is ready with blankets and 
cardboard guide, paper is dampened, 
plates scratched—at least partially. It is 
the big moment; you are to see what 
you have. The first plate is heated and 
colour applied with roller or dabber, 
then the plate is buffed back and for- 
ward or round and round with a large 
loose pad of cheesecloth or mosquito 
netting until the flat surface shines and 
colour seems to hold only in the lines. 
If this cannot be done with a rag alone, 
the flat of the hand may be used, some- 
times dipped in a little whiting. A rag 
dipped in whiting is also used to wipe 
colour off the edges. The plate may be 
warmed again before it is laid on the bed 
of the press against the guides. On top 
of it the damp paper, also against its 
guides. Over the steaming paper, the 
blankets. The whole is pulled slowly 
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Davin B. Mitne. St. Michael’s Cathedral. Colour dry-point. 


Davin B. Mitne. Lake Placid. Colour dry-point. 
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between the rollers and back again. After 
a hasty glance, the one-colour print is 
ut back between the damp blotters until 
the next plate is ready to be printed on 
it. The last plate is printed, you brace 
yourself, pull back the blankets and lift 
the print. Oh w ell, you can’t have every- 
thing, not always. “The first trial proof 
may not be w hat you expected but it 
may suggest a quite unlooked-for de- 
velopment; so pushing you on into the 
unknown. 


Wiping and Double Wiping 

Plates wiped with the hand make 
stronger, clearer prints than those wiped 
with the rag only, but the colour in the 
lines isn’t apt to be so rich and the tint 
is often less interesting. When plates are 
wiped with a rag w ell charged with 
colour, small flecks of pigment are left 
on them. This gives the prints a dappled 
look, and increases the transparency of 
the tint. When black is used with other 
colours, it leaves a muddy tint on the 
prints. This may be avoided by inking 
with black, and wiping; then, right on 
top of the black, inking with blue and 
wiping again. This will give a clear blue- 
gray tint and at the same time more 
range of colour in the lines—from deep 
black to blue-gray. Colours that are too 
transparent to print well can be strength- 
ened by double wiping. A plate may be 
inked with viridian, a difficult colour, 


WITH TRILLIUMS 


“ WARM wind blew from the north 

A this spring in New York fresh- 
ening the air and thawing the coldest of 
the art critics. It came accompanied by 
a new kind of Valkyrie, with trilliums 
in her hair.” 

Thus Pegi Nicol Macleod, in a note 
written from New York for Canadian 
Art, describes the reception of the Exhi- 
bition of Canadian Women Painters, 
held at the Riverside Museum from April 
27 to May 18. 


“Te really warmed the critics,’ she 


then with yellow ochre, giving a pleasant 
transparency to the print. 


Editions 

Prints are usually signed and numbered 
—with two numbers; the first shows the 
order in which the prints were made, the 
second shows the total number of prints 
made. 


All trial proofs that are not of interest, 
and all defective prints, are destroyed. 
My editions are apt to end when I get 
through experimenting—my ideal would 
be all trial proofs, no edition. Sometimes 
I do manage twenty-five prints, even 
fifty, rarely more. To make up for it, I 
once printed an edition of over three 
thousand. It took me all winter, and 
several sets of plates had to be made, 
all “‘steel-faced” so they would make a 
lot of prints without wearing down the 
burr. One print was bound with each 
copy of an art magazine—that was the 
reason for the large number. This per- 
formance must have set some kind of 
record—several records perhaps. Con- 
trary to the usual way of things, the 
first trial proof was the one perfect 
print of the lot. It was printed on 
smudged paper and so carelessly that the 
edges of the plates weren’t wiped, yet it 
had something—something I never got 
again in many weeks of printing. I am 
all for small editions. 


IN HER HAIR 


explains. “For example, E. A. Jewell in 
the New York Times devoted one com- 
plete column on a Tuesday to it and 
gave additional comments in the Sunday 
edition. Similar emphasis obtained in the 
art pages of the Herald Tribune.” 

“In his comments, Jewell wrote of 
‘patternism’. Distinctly the old Pre- 
Cambrian skeleton still shows through 
many of these paintings. He noted it 
particularly in Ice Caves by Nan 
Lawson Cheney. One also might trace 
the old Group influence through to 
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The New Bonnet by Yvonne Mc- 
Kague Housser, which Was a sentimental 
name for a monumental piece. All ex- 
crescent detail was successfully elimi- 
nated in it, to produce a handsome 
Canadian picture—it could have been 
from nowhere else. 

“Conclusively decorative was Harbour 
Paraphernalia by B. Cogill Haworth, 
wisely chosen for reproduction by the 
New York Times. Farthest from these 
early Canadian styles was a handsome 
non-objective painting by Edna Tagon, 
that might have been painted in New 
York. Here was a sort of Proserpine 
bringing new buds from an old darker 
world to a new one. 

“A more grey and subdued painting, 
among the wild and fresh canvases, was 
Girl in Blue by Denyse Gadbois, which 
painting, one New York critic noted, 
was closer in its less flamboyant nature, 
to being understood by Americans. 

“In her foreword to the catalogue, 
Elizabeth Wyn Wood uses words, such 
as ‘raw,’ ‘naive,’ ‘rooted in soil,’ to 
describe these Canadian works. I must 
object. Thzse painters have direction; 
they are not turned inwards, they have a 
tenderness, ah exultation and great intelli- 


Girl in Blue 


Denyse Gapsois. 


YvonNeE McKacGue Hovwusser. 
The New Bonnet 


gence. They are not grubs in the soil but 
winged ones who fly in a crystal sky.” 

Special honours must be awarded 
those whose idea this exhibition was, 
that is to the fine arts committee of the 
National Council of Women of America, 
and to Miss Edna Breithaupt of the Na- 
tional Council of Women of Canada for 
her courage and vision. The occasion 
for its showing was the international 
meeting of the above organization. 

Seventy-four paintings were included, 
These had been chosen from 536 can- 
vases sent in for selection. The jury, 
which had been brought together for 
this purpose by the Canadian Arts Coun- 
cil, consisted of A. Y. Jackson, Marian 
Scott and Dorothy Stevens. 

It was fortunate that paintings by the 
late Emily Carr were added, especially 
the fine Guyasdoms d’Sonoqua from 
the Art Gallery of Toronto, as New 
Yorkers who viewed the film Klee 
Wyck at showings of Canadian art films 
given at the Riverside Museum, wanted 
to see as much as they could of the work 
of this West Coast artist. 
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OLLOWING the conference at Toronto 
F in April, the Federation of Canadian 
Artists remained national in scope, the 
only national organization uniting artists 
and laymen in the common aim of pro- 
moting the arts in Canada, but it moved 
toward decentralization and _ intensified 
its development along regional lines. 

During the war it was not possible to 
hold national conferences. The first, held 
in 1942, the year following the Kingston 
meetings which gave birth to the Feder- 
ation, was also the last, until this spring. 
In the intervening five years, Lawren 
Harris, who succeeded André Biéler as 
president, visited all the regions and held 
meetings with members of the national 
executive, but most of the business, in- 
cluding the election of officers, was 
carried on by mail. Mr. Harris wrote 
pastoral letters, the national executive 
secretary published reports, and to some 
extent the branches kept in touch with 
each other by the exchange of bulletins. 
The Federation expressed itself with 
unanimity on national issues, but its 
greatest influence was in its community 
activities. 

The decisions made at Toronto were 
based on the experience of five years 
and on recogntion of the part now being 
played by the Canadian Arts Council, to 
which the Federation belongs. 

The constitution is now being re- 
written to embody the decisions of the 
conference. The regions will become 
autonomous, each working out its own 
plan of organization and activities ac- 
cording to its own local needs and oppor- 
tunities while remaining within the 
framewerk of the constitution, all 
branches functioning through the re- 
gional executive. There will be three 
categories of membership: artist, associ- 
ate and student. Artist and associate 
members will pay an annual fee of $4.00 
and have equal voting powers. Of this 
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ARTISTS AND LAYMEN 


BY ROBERT AYRE 


$4.00, half will be retained by the region 
for its own use, $1.00 will pay the mem- 
ber’s subscription to Canadian Art and 
$1.00 will be sent to the national trea- 
surer. Twenty-five cents out of every 
dollar in the national funds will be sent 
to the Canadian Arts Council as the 
Federation’s contribution. Student mem- 
bers (students of a recognized art school, 
normal school or university) will each 
pay an annual fee of $1.00, the whole of 
which will be retained by the region. 
Subscription to Canadian Art is $1.00 
extra and optional. Each region will 
establish its own fiscal year. It is left to 
the regions to decide how their income 
is to be divided between branches and 
regional headquarters. 

Reports will be assembled in each 
region and forwarded to the national 
secretary in February, June and October. 
Summaries will be distributed across the 
country so that the regions will be kept 
in touch with each other. Each region 
will appoint to its executive a repre- 
sentative to deal specifically with Cana- 
dian Art. Donald W. Buchanan, co-editor, 
who was present at the conference, re- 
commended that the Federation not only 
keep the magazine supplied with import- 
ant regional news but that the individual 
members air their views in the corres- 
pondence columns. If they were contro- 
versial, so much the better. 

For the purpose of exhibitions, the 
Federation will be divided into three 
regions, Maritime, Central and West. 
While every province but Prince Ed- 
ward Island was represented at the con- 
ference in Toronto, it was as represent- 
atives of the Maritime Art Association 
that the delegates from Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick were present. The 
Federation decided to invite the Maritime 
Art Association to affiliate on a tempor- 
ary basis, with three of its executive as 
members of the national council and one 
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of these, mutually agreed upon by the 
Maritime Provinces, as a member of the 
national executive. 

As of March 31, 1947, the Federation 
had a total membership of 640, accord- 
ing to the report of H. G. Kettle, 
national executive secretary. Vancouver 
had 96, Kamloops 14 and Kimberley 10, 
making 120 for British Columbia; Al- 
berta had 42, with 17 in Calgary and 25 
in Edmonton; with 79 in Saskatoon, 25 
in Regina and 29 in Prince Albert, Sas- 
katchewan had 133 members; Manitoba 
had 32, all in Winnipeg; Ontario had 
145, with 116 in Toronto and 29 in 
Sudbury, and Montreal had 168. The 
Federation is planning to expand in other 
communities and to embark on a vigor- 
ous campaign to form student branches. 

The suggestion of the secretary that, 
to facilitate consultation and action, 
there should be a concentration of some 


of the senior officers in one locality, in_ 


the east, and that another senior officer 
and other members of the executive 
should be established at a centre in the 
west, was adopted. For the past few 
years, the national president has been in 
Vancouver, while the secretary has been 
in Toronto. Now the centre of gravity 
has shifted to Montreal. 

A. H. S. Gillson, O.B.E., Dean of Arts, 
McGill University, and Vice-Principal 
of Dawson College, was elected national 
president; Mrs. Alison Palmer was elected 
national executive secretary, and D. W. 
Stewart was afterwards chosen national 
treasurer; Harry Mayerovitch was 
elected to the national executive. All 
four reside in Montreal. Charles Scott of 
Vancouver was elected national vice- 
president, supported by three other 
members of the national executive from 
Vancouver: Lawren Harris, past presi- 
dent, Illingworth Kerr and Mrs. Doris 
Shadbolt. H. Garnard Kettle, retiring 
national executive secretary, Toronto, 
was also elected to the national executive. 

A vote of thanks to J. Stanley McLean 
of Toronto for a generous donation, 
which made the national meeting pos- 
sible, was passed. 
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Litias T. Newton. 
Collection: Art Association of Monti 


The Federation’s relations with the 
National Gallery were discussed and a 
motion carried asked the incoming exe- 
cutive to “investigate the appropriate 
approach to the Minister under whom 
the Gallery functions with a view to the 
assistance of the Federation being sought 
in the framing of qualifications at the 
time when new staff appointments are 
being considered.” Louis Muhlstock of 
Montreal proposed that the national 
executive of the Federation “discuss the 
sending of representative Canadian ex- 
hibitions to foreign countries, with a 
view to submitting their suggestions to 
the Director in order that the most 
serious examples of the various trends 
in Canadian art be included in such ex- 
hibitions, and that the National Gallery 
should not be allowed to send off to 
such exhibitions the pictures of living 
artists without consulting the artists and 
without their consent.” Professor André 
Biéler stated that he had learned from 
Mr. McCurry that it was proposed to 
revive the annual Canadian exhibitions 
at the National Gallery from which 
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TOWARDS A NATIONAL 


ART SCHOOL 


Bove the town of Banff, on a natural 
AN terrace overlooking the Bow 
River, stands the new site of the Banff 
School of Fine Arts. First permanent 
structure being erected here, on what 
will be a pleasant pine-shaded campus 
in a mountain setting, is the administra- 
tion building. It will contain offices, a 
dining-hall seating some three hundred 
people, a central lounge and some class- 
rooms. Work was started this spring on 
this main unit. 


Yet this is only part of the complete 
building programme for the Banff School 
of Fine Arts, for which a drive for fin- 
ancial support is now being undertaken. 
The origins of the school go back to 
1933 when a brief summer course in 
community drama was first offered in 
Banff by the University of Alberta. By 
last year activities had increased to in- 
clude art, drama, handicrafts, photo- 
graphy, oral French, also a Western 
Canada Writers’ Conference. Students 
in 1946 came from eight Canadian pro- 
vinces and sixteen states of the Union. 
Incidentally, the largest attendance from 
any one province was from Ontario. So 
here is a school that has become no 
longer regional but now truly national 
in scope. 

Last summer, for six weeks, during 
July and August, 58 buildings on the 
townsite of Banff were under contract 
to the school. These included houses and 
cabins for dormitories, schools, churches 
and halls for classrooms and_ studios. 
Literally, the school had begun to absorb 
the town. The only solution was an im- 
mediate construction programme of first 
magnitude. 

So this national campaign to raise a 
million dollars for permanent buildings 
has been launched. Already several large 
contributions have been received. One 
private donor has given $100,000; also 


the Dominion government has turned 
over free of charge the finest site in 
Banff, complete with such services as 
water, sewers, roads and walks. From the 
University itself has come an additional 
$50,000. 

Besides the two buildings mentioned, 
the plan calls for some twenty to thirty 
chalets to be erected over a ten year 
period. In these chalets will be sleeping 
and lounge quarters for the students. 
Then there is to be a studio building 
containing at least eight artists’ studios 
together with lecture rooms and applied 
art workshops. Finally additional work- 
shops and a gymnasium will be placed 
in yet another building. 


In. the meantime until the first units 
in this plan are finished and available, 
summer enrolment is being limited to 
the present maximum of 550 students. 
But eventually the school will be oper- 
ated on a year round basis. That will 
mean a winter enrolment of 325 ad- 
vanced students in the various art courses 
and a maximum of 1000 students in the 
summer session. But that is not all. Also 
under discussion is a School of Forestry 
and Conservation to occupy some of the 
buildings during the winter months, and 
perhaps, too, a residential high school 
or a preparatory school in some of the 
chalets. 


Robert Newton, President of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta states: “The Governors 
of the University are taking steps to 
establish a Foundation or Trust into 
which all monies contributed to the 
School will be paid. The terms of the 
trust will ensure the use of such funds 
for the School exclusively. Here is an 
opportunity for persons or organizations 
with the means to help, to become 
founding fathers of an enterprise fraught 
with untold good for the nation.” 

D.W.B. 
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FOLK PAINTERS OF CHARLEVOIX 
BY PATRICK MORGAN 


In Peintres Populaires de Charlevoix, a colour film produced this last year for the 


National 


Film Board of Canada, the director, Jean Palardy, has depicted with intimate understanding the 


story of how several untutored Quebec 


surroundings with simple zest and naive outlook. 
Marie-Anne Simard of Petite Riviere St. Francois and 
Cauchon of Clermont near Murray Bay. In addition, a few paintings by the late S. Mary 


Paul, Alfred Deschénes of Cap a l’Aigle, 
Robert C 


artists, village or farm folk, have painted their native 


They are Marie-Cecile Bouchard of Baie St. 


Bouchard, sister of Marie-Cecile, are also shown on the screen. 


Patrick Morgan, of Andover, Massachusetts, 
collector of the works of these artists. He and his wife, ° 
Bay, have given particular encouragement to Robert Cauchon and Alfred Deschénes. 


J UST as a city in its complexity depends 
on its surrounding countryside for 
such basic necessities as fresh food, fresh 
water and fresh air, so does urban art 
depend on the creative instinct of a 
people for basic freshness. Without this, 
the art consciousness of a city must live 
on imported work, imported taste, and 
can develop at best a smart eclecticism 
or a shallow sophistication. Sound growth 
somehow must spring from the sur- 
rounding soil. 

In Canada as in other new countries, 
painting has suffered under the yoke of 
ideas imported from older lands. A cul- 
tivated taste for things English or French 
has often dominated the work of Cana- 
dian artists. The Group of Seven became 
a notable exception. They painted as 
they did because they were Canadian, 
not in spite of it. They sought to express 
the rhythm of their land not as tourists 
collecting local colour, but as deeply 
concerned natives. It is only thus, through 
nationalistic expression that the art of 
any country has been able to rise to 
command international appreciation. 

Folk art forms one part of a people’s 
effort toward emancipation from foreign 
aesthetics. But it is not to be confused 
with the part played by schooled native 
artists. For folk art at its highest is un- 
intellectual, purely intuitive, and conse- 
quently most vulnerable to outside in- 
fluence. The schooled artist, on the other 
hand, knowledgeably expresses and _ re- 
fines his ideal to touch deeper emotion 
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who writes this article, is an enthusiastic 
who spend their summers at Murray 


through developed technique. However 
painstaking the work of a folk artist, it 
differs essentially in looks from the work 
of an artist schooled in technical profi- 


ciency. Because of this, it is easy for 
some critics to dismiss the folk artist as 
‘quaint’ and for others to mistake the 
technical proficiency of the academician 
as ‘great’. This misapprehension is due 
to our unfortunate heritage of nineteenth 
century aesthetics. From an earlier and 
more artistically vigorous age comes the 
following observation: “. . . there is no 
excellent beauty that hath not some 
strangeness in the proportion.” 

Today our understanding of folk art 
is tempered less by nineteenth century 
thought and more by the contemporary 
effort of schooled artists to re-discover 
in form and colour a means of expres- 
sion. This newer aesthetic has accus- 
tomed our eyes to non-photographic 
proportions, has caused us to re-evaluate 
the art of the past, and leads us to accept 
the quaintness of folk art as its essence 
rather than its weakness. 

Folk artists are occasionally miscalled 
primitives, perhaps because the use of 
colour and quaintness of form in both 
are superficially confusable. The differ- 
ence between them becomes, however, 
clear in studying their motives and 
ambitions, rather than their products. 
The folk artist operates from the home. 
His inspiration is his house, his field, his 
family. He commemorates in his art his 
daily life. The primitive on the other 
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S. Mary Boucnarp. Chez la famille de lartiste. Collection: Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Morgan 


Marie-Cecite Boucuarp. Fleurs sauvages 
Collection: Donald W. Buchanan 


Ma cuisine 
Collection: Jean Palardy 


Marte-AnNNE SIMARD. 


hand gave to earlier ages visible form to 
their beliefs. He carved or painted the 
established hierarchy of his heaven. Thus 
the primitive was guided by established 
dogma, convention and tradition, where- 
as the folk artist phrases his own song, 
is master of his immediate world, and is 
free to discard traditional design without 
fear of heavenly wrath. Folk art, in short, 
best expresses the home life of a people; 
primitive art, a people’s childhood faith. 

The folk artists of Charlevoix County 
express this people’s instinctive love of 
home in form and colour. This land has 
now supported many a generation that 
has woven, fashioned and built according 
to characteristic designs. The methods 
of a craft are handed down with little 
change, unless some more efficient means 
is found. This is the way of any rural 
district long settled. That there should 
arise, among these craftspeople, painters 
and woodcarvers is also not surprising. 
Neither is it unusual that such folk should 
show in their undertakings a sensitiveness 
for the materials they work, since they 
know them intimately. The wool is from 
the sheep they raised, the lumber brought 
from their forests. 
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In their pictures, they paint those 
things they love, interiors of the home 
they built, landscapes of the fields they 
plough, their town, peopled by their 
friends, their neighbours. Their subjects 
are so real to them, so close at hand they 
feel no need to reproduce them in strict 
alignment. Their pictures convey the 
sense of what they saw or did with great 
detail on what held their attention, but 
the scenes are re-arranged according to 
their imagery. If the room seemed big the 
night the neighbours came, its propor- 
tions are stretched to hold the necessary 
number. The neighbours, whom they 
know so well, are identified by dress or 
position, by what they actually wore, 
or where they actually sat—rather than 
by conscientious realism. Details that their 
memory holds vivid, they painstakingly 
reproduce. What impressed them less 
strongly is vaguely described. Since it 
all really happened, they do not have to 
worry, these painters, to create their 
scene, but merely to re-echo its reality. 


It is usual too that all folk artists use 
colour freely, and these of Charlevoix 
are no exception. They do not see their 
world in light and shade. To them, a 
red barn is red, the grass is green, the 
sky is blue, regardless of the optical con- 
ditions under which they are seen. Form 
is indicated by the silhouette or outline, 
rather than by sacrifice of colour strength 
to blended tonalities. The consequent 
high pitch of colour-key is invariably 
cheerful, sometimes gaudy, and on occa- 
sion sensitively refined. So, the work of, 
these Charlevoix painters, when repro- 
duced in black and white loses immea- 
surably. The oddities of drawing seem 
crude unclothed in colour, their compo- 
sitions likewise often lack a strength of 
balance without the colour contrasts. In 
fact their colour unquestionably makes 
their greatest impact. 


The work that comes from Charlevoix 
then is not unusual in that it re-echoes 
the rural life of these people in singing 
colours. It is unique, however, in that 
these people are a part of an industrial- 
ized world whose traffic and whose in- 
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fluence penetrate their homes, lead them 
to new tradition, and keep the painters 
from dreaming of a past prolonged. The 
daily papers, books, the radio, all ham- 
mer at their senses. 

So, in this work, we find elements that 
transcend a purely folkish art and claim 
it as a part of the national art conscious- 
ness. A painter such as Alfred Deschénes 

can no longer be considered as purely a 
folk painter. He reaches beyond his local 
scene, and penetrates beyond a mere 
story telling to build, in paint, emotion. 

Marie-Cecile Bouchard and her sister 


ECENT word of the closing down of 
R the Art Gallery of Toronto chil- 
dren’s classes and the associated Art 
Centre has caused quite a stir. Is it pos- 
sible that we can lightly abandon an 
advanced educational movement that has 
won considerable honour for Canada? 

Twenty-five years ago the Art Gallery 
of Toronto had no public worth men- 
tioning. Since Arthur Lismer started his 
first Saturday classes there in 1928, legions 
of children and, through them, scores of 
family people discovered the Gallery. 
This brought new impetus to the Gal- 
lery, to force it to keep pace, in all its 
activities, with its rapidly increasing 
public. In recognition of the children’s 
work, generous aid came from the Car- 
negie Corporation resulting in the estab- 
lishment of the Children’s Art Centre for 
experimental work. Valuable research 
was accomplished in the field of art 
education and the University of Toronto 
sought and found at the Art Centre, 
opportunities which were nowhere else 
available, for its students of psychology 
and sociology. Exhibitions of child art 
were sent abroad and distinguished 
authorities paid tribute. The Art Gallery 
became a rallying place for the young 
and all those whose sensibilities respond 
to art experience. 

But the Art Gallery does not seem 
to understand wherein its fortunes lie. 
The present council directing its policy 


Child Art — The Closing of a Chapter 
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the late S. Mary Bouchard, on the other 
hand, express a purely folk art charm 
that reflects the remote life of a talented 
family, their old mill home, and its sur- 
rounding fields and forests. 

That the work of all these painters 
has been filmed by Jean Palardy ensures 
an insight of their methods of painting 
and of their life, both of which are a 
vital part of this country’s life and a 
part of Canada’s. These humble painters 
contribute to the culture of a land that 
has been too apt to tie herself to mother’s 
apron strings. 


has now tossed the ball for the mainten- 
ance of this lively work to the Ontario 
Department of Education. 

Does the Art Gallery really believe 
that the Province, suddenly converted to 
a genuine appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of this children’s work, will accept? 
Or does the Gallery, having relinquished 
its prodigy into official custody, sigh with 
relief? The Gallery seems to have come 
to the unfortunate conclusion that its 
educational programme is too costly. 
Indeed, it has had so little faith in its 
own accomplishment in spite of the mass 
of favourable evidence, that it has been 
unable to secure the proper and essential 
financial support since the cessation of 
the Carnegie Grant. By its latest action 
the Gallery fails to acknowledge what 
it owes to the very thing w hich has 
brought it initial distinction. 

Until it is definitely known if and how 
the Ontario Education Department will 
deal with its new responsibility, let us 
comfort ourselves with reflections on 
possible compensations. There is bound 
to be some dissemination of staff to other 
towns, smaller institutions and into the 
universities where their contribution has 
long been acknowledged. If the Depart- 
ment is sufficiently aware of the wonder- 
ful opportunity it has in hand, it will 
utilize the present structure to enrich 
the whole of education in Ontario. 

N. McC. 
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ART SCHOOLS 


BY KATHLEEN H. MOSS 


HE American painter, Robert Henri, 
yp said, “Art has relations to 
science, religions and philosophies. The 
artist must be a student. The value of a 
school should be in the meeting of 
students. The art school should be the 
life-centre of a city. Ideas should radiate 
from it.”* This is a high goal, but it is 
safe to say that many of our art schools 
in Canada to-day are ‘reaching towards it. 

Canada is fortunate in having such 
schools in nearly every province. Prince 
Edward Island alone lacks adequate 
facilities. In New Brunswick, the uni- 
versities and technical schools take the 
place of a regular school, and in Sas- 
katchewan much the same situation is 
found, especially since the provincial 
university there is this autumn expanding 
its art classes into a full department. 
Nearly all Canadian universities now 
offer one or two courses; several have 


major courses in the fine arts and in art 
history; with few exceptions the various 
summer art schools are under their super- 
vision, and they also have the responsi- 
bility of training architects. Excellent 


technical and vocational schools are 
found right across the country. Their 
*Robert Henri: The Art Spirit, p. 102. 


IN CANADA 


art departments frequently offer courses 
in painting which are almost as complete 
as the regular art schools and usually 
much more thorough for the training of 
the commercial artist. 

The first art school in Canada was 
probably the Ecole des Arts et Métiers 
founded by Mgr. de Laval in 1676 at 
Cap- -Tourmente in Quebec. Applied arts 
—weaving, carpentry, furniture making, 
silver-smithing sculpture “pour 
Putilité domestique et pour l’ornament 
des autels’—were taught there. The 
school, staffed by master craftsmen from 
France, flourished in Bishop Laval’s time, 
but after his death in 1708 it declined, 
and in 1715 the remaining pupils depart- 
ed severally for Quebec. 

Canadian artists after this early period 
either were self-taught or went abroad 
to study. Others born in Europe received 
their training before coming to Canada. 
After Confederation a new era of pros- 
perity, of growing cities, and of an urge 
towards national culture, produced art 
societies and with them schools which 
would develop artists at home. Both the 
Ontario Society of Artists and the Royal 
Canadian Academy were dedicated ‘by 


their founders to education and public 
Continued on page 178 


Examples of painting, sculpture and illustration from the School of Art and Design, 
Art Association of Montreal. 
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LL through the day, every way you 
A turn, men’s heads, girls’ heads, and 
even dogs’ heads, all smiling at you, all 
selling you something! You are con- 
stantly under attack. Your emotions, 
your ‘thoughts are no longer your own, 
you have no privacy left you. You have 
been tampered with, molested. Merged 
with the mass, you have been made to 
feel commonplace, sick, bilious, shy, 
embarrassed. Your individuality is crush- 
ed, and you had better get a bottle of 
“cure-all” now, or you may not have 
the comfort of an insurance policy in 
your old age—and get the large economy 
size while it is still available! 

It sounds very depressing, and it is 
very depressing, for this is advertising 
today. 

On this American continent the pre- 
valent ideal appears to be the pursuit of 


THE PROPER 
FUNCTION OF 
ADVERTISING 


BY CHARLES 
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For Canadian Affairs, 1945, 
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distribution to the armed forces 


Board 


the “almighty dollar”. The presumption 
is, of course, that the pursuit of better 
living can best be achieved through the 
medium of the dollar. Advertising ap- 
pears to have adopted this theory, and 
so the basis for Canadian advertising 
seems to be sell at any cost, rather than 
educate at all cost. 

Canadian advertising has completely 
overlooked its proper function: that is 
as a. medium for education, information, 
guidance and stimulation. In our com- 
plicated economy, art is being used as 
an aid to business rather than as an aid to 
society; the scope of the artist is gov- 
erned and measured strictly according 
to commercial standards; and as long as 
these standards dominate advertising, 
then art in publicity cannot be expected 
to reach a very high level. 

Under these conditions, the artist can- 
not be permitted to disturb the status 
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quo, so his creative powers are not util- 
ized. He becomes, to the average adver- 
tising man, just another cog in the ad- 
vertising wheel. He is expected to be 
nothing more than a good upholsterer, 
the man who puts the stuffing in the 
right places of a badly designed chair. 

The tempo of Canadian advertising is 
still geared, in most cases, to the horse 
and buggy period. It is laborious and it 
is graphically antiquated. Ir still employs 
the long-winded story-telling method 
which calls for a title or heading to be 
followed by an illustration describing a 
phase of the story, then the story woven 
by many, too many words. 

It does not yet appear to have dawned 
upon the advertising man that the most 
potent weapon in his hands is the graphic 
means of communication. Advertising 
should be applied with a greater sense of 
responsibility. It is a weapon which 


should be used educationally to create a 
progressive and 


constructive 


public 


opinion and to form it and the appetite, 
and the fulfilling of that appetite. The 
charge and projectile of this weapon is 
art. More emphasis must be given to « 
proper use of the graphic language of 
form and colour, the quick language that 
speaks directly to man through his senses 
and need not depend on the individual’s 
degree of intellect. 

Washing machines, radios and refri- 
gerators are created and produced by 
workers, and the average person can 
only afford to buy them through better 
wages and not through increased adver- 
tising. No amount of advertising will 
succeed in selling a product to a people 
without the means of purchasing that 
product. Advertising does inform the 
public of comforts and luxuries, but ad- 
vertising does not create these things. 

Better living does not consist of a 
bigger or more expensive car, and extra 
chrome does not necessarily improve the 
quality of the car; nor does a chinchilla 


istemper, one of the most 
serious and most common 
diseases of young dogs, seldom occurs in 
unweaned puppies because some degree of 
protection is usually passed on to the nursing 
litter from the bitch. If, however, a dog is 
exposed to distemper between the ages of three 
months and one year, it will usually contract the 
disease 


Although it is difficult to actively, or per- 
manently, immunize a puppy which is less than 
three months of age, it is possible to protect such 
an animal temporarily through passive immuni- 
zation. is especially desirable during 


After “ne age of three months, however, @ young, 
susceptible dog may be p 
against distemper and steps should be taken to 
have this accomplished through vaccination. 
From the time of weaning to old age, therefore, 
dogs may be protected against d and 
two preparations have been made available to 
the veterinary profession for this purpose. 


No. 2113 Anti-Canine-Disternper Serum and 
Anti-8: 


Typhimurium Serum ‘Homologous . 
Ne. 2119 Canine Distemper Vaccine. 
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coat keep you any warmer than the 
lowly rabbit fur; and a toaster that pops 
does not really increase your happiness. 

In any democratic society, where the 
well-being of the majority is considered, 
publicity must be employed to inform, 
to educate and to aid in the development 
of higher cultural standards, cultivating 
good taste, health, security and good 
citizenship and a better understanding 
between peoples. It must contribute to 
making life not only fuller, but happier. 

The visual arts have a power and a 
responsibility in contributing to the suc- 
cess of good publicity. Art in the service 
of society, publicity in the fullest sense 
of the word, apart from its value as com- 
munication, would lend so much more 
colour and interest to our lives. Hereto- 
fore, advertising art has merely been 
attached to our life. It should be part of 
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life and it must become an integral part 
of our whole plan for living. 

It is time the Canadian advertising 
agencies took a good look at themselves, 
a searching, critical look. It will be too 
late to review and change their methods 
when the public discredits advertising. 
If the agencies persist in their present 
standards they are liable to find them- 
selves, suddenly, no more than space- 
brokers. 

It is high time that we in Canada 
establish co-operation between business 
and art, a fusion of talents and philoso- 
phies. The artist must be allowed to lend 
his creative abilities; his participation 
should be sought. The research artist 
(the easel painter) prepares the ground 
for the visual trends of tomorrow, and 
so he should be consulted and utilized 
in the advertising field today. 
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Prupence Hewarp. Clytie. Collection: R. S. McLaughlin 
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PRUDENCE HEWARD 


BY EDWIN H. HOLGATE 


the death in Los Angeles on 
March 19th of Prudence Hew- 
ard of Montreal, we have lost one of our 
most important and distinguished paint- 
ers. For many years she was a regular 
contributor to our major exhibitions and 
her work was invariably included in 
representative Canadian collections sent 
abroad by the National Gallery. 

Judgment of an artist rests chiefly on 
the relationship between his w ork and 
the critical standards of his time. Our 
day is one of rapidly changing fashions 
and professions of faith in the arts, and 
a confusion of terms has produced a 
somewhat bewildered public. The divi- 
sions and subdivisions of aims and objec- 
tives are almost without number. Pru- 
dence Heward was very aware of the 
varied trends of thought but never con- 
fused by them. Surely, clarity of purpose 
was an ‘outstanding characteristic of her 
art, which was arresting without pre- 
tence. Strongly individual, carefully or- 
ganized, her work was drawn with great 
fullness of form and painted with a rich- 
ness and care which alone could bring 
out the contemplative aspect. Her 
strongest interest lay in portraits and 
paintings of the human figure, and her 
paintings of children have particular 
beauty and simple charm. In still life 
and landscape her colour was almost 
tropical in richness. Her taste and appre- 
ciation covered a wide range. Her work 
remained constant to her own personal 
idiom. 

Prudence Heward was born in Mon- 
treal, where she studied under William 
Brymner, P.R.C.A. Randolph Hewton, 
R.C.A., played an important part in the 
formetion of her art. A stay in Paris, 
where she studied with Charles Guérin, 
completed her schooling. In 1928, she 
was awarded the Willingdon Arts Com- 
petition prize for her painting Girl on 
a Hill. She is represented by paintings 
in the National Gallery and in other 
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important public and private collections. 
She was a member of the Canadian Group 
of Painters, of the Contemporary Arts 
Society and of the Federation of Cana- 
dian Artists. 

If, as Picasso has said: “No—painting is 
not done to decorate apartments. It is an 
instrument of war for attack and defence 
against the enemy”, then how many 
gifted and serious painters have been 
wasting their time. If Picasso meant 
political warfare, then Prudence Heward 
had nothing to say. But if he meant an- 
other kind of warfare, the battle of the 
human spirit against chaos, then Prudence 
Heward made a vital contribution. Her 
works had no political implications of 
any kind; nor were they mere decora- 
tions. If we admit that good painting is 
stimulating to see and to live with, then 
Prudence Heward has left behind her a 
rich, a very personal and important con- 
tribution to Canadian culture. 
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NOTES FROM A 
MARITIMER 


s everyone knows, the Maritime 

Provinces are composed for the 
most part of benighted people who stay 
here because they like the life rather 
than because of its material advantages. 
Many leave to work—one often wonders 
how there can be so many—but even the 
most remote sections of the country 
contain people who boast that they have 
returned to live. Of course they work a 
bit, but no more than they have to, and 
how they dislike organized improve- 
ments! Doubtless this is the thing that 
makes outsiders consider them conserv- 
ative and causes exasperated social re- 
formers to say, “It will never happen 
here”. 

The Maritime Provinces are very con- 
tradictory. 

Respect for, and interest in, the arts 
is to be found from the humblest to the 
most ostentatious — although in both 
cases it often runs into pretty stale chan- 
nels. One has to do little more than set 
up an easel to be rated as an artist; the 
gift of rhyming may denote a poet; and 
the piano or organ in the parlour means 
that there is or was a musician in the 
family. Very bad—but—very good, 
people are conscious of art and its media, 
and what is more, we have been lucky: 
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The King and Queen. Child’s drawing, by 
Betty Elgy, Grade Il, Model School, 
Fredericton 
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BENIGHTED 


BY LUCY JARVIS 


we have had, and still have some genuine 
creative artists in our midst. 

In New Brunswick this art life is 
served in many ways by such institutions 
as the Owens School of Fine Arts at 
Mount Allison University which offers 
a degree in art, the Saint John Voca- 
tional School which has recently been 
producing some promising young artists, 
the Observatory Art Centre at the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick, the art de- 
partment of the New Brunswick Museum 
with its loans and lectures, the Maritime 
Art Association with its system of travel- 
ling exhibitions, art bulletins, coloured 
slide collection of Maritime art, (and 
incidentally, the originator of this maga- 
zine), the Provincial Handicraft Depart- 
ment, and not least important the teachers’ 
training course in creative child art at 
the Provincial Normal School. 


Perhaps I can best describe recent 
activities here by a few personal refer- 
ences drawn from my own experiences 
in Fredericton and its vicinity. It just 
happens that I am one of those Maritim- 
ers who set up an easel and automatically 
rated as an artist. This led to my meet- 
ing with the Fredericton Art Club or- 
ganized in 1936, for social purposes such 
as looking at pictures, reading about the 
artists who made them and enjoying a 
cup of tea. Some of the members painted 
and were known as the working group, 
but really they were all workers and 
have steadily become alarmingly more 
so on account of an innocent sounding 
clause in the club’s constitution which 
committed its members to aid and abet 
as far as was in their power any or all 
art activities in the community. 

When the Provincial Normal School 
started its splendid pioneer work in de- 
veloping child art, this art club, true to 
its constitution, came forward and spon- 
sored annual exhibitions of creative work 
by children of school age or under. I 
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ave even broke out 
the 


Provincial Normal School's 


in an art party in 


” 


large gymnasium... 


Miller Brittain of Saint John 
working on a mural design at 


this party. 


was once a judge at one of these first 
exhibits and saw most of the club mem- 
bers subdue their wonder when we pre- 
ferred the honest, even if untidy, efforts 
by the children at giving their ‘own im- 
pressions of such things, as the breaking 
up of river ice, the making of maple 
sugar or a town parade, to the previously 
admired and highly finished imitations or 
copies of adult work. But they stood by 
our decisions, even when irate parents 
and teachers expressed their dislike of our 
standards of judgment. Each year less 
false art was submitted and I suspect that 
some of the familiar copies of art store 
pictures by artist relatives of the past 
have given ‘place on the wall to works by 
little creative artists of today, for it was 
not only the children who profited, and 
they had less to unlearn. It was the low- 
est school grades which produced the 
interesting work in these early days, but 
each year it crept a grade higher. We 
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should be getting results from the high 
school now and what do we see? 

Not much is handed in from the high 
school to the annual exhibit of what is 
probably unfortunately called “child” 
art. It seems that it is in high school 
years that Maritimers give first sign of 
that native characteristic “a wish to 
blaze their own trail”. No outside organ- 
ized art exhibit for them! 

No—but let us look farther. They 
have formed their own small art club 
and hold exhibitions amongst themselves. 
Through their own creative activities the 
very active student government body 
has raised the money and commissioned 
a young Saint John artist, himself just 
out of vocational school, to paint a large 
mural in their auditorium as a war mem- 
orial. An art library is being planned and 
various phases of art are frequent sub- 
jects of school essays. 

Except for that joyous event the sum- 
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mer art school and the limited Saturday 
morning classes through the academic 
year, both at the Observatory Art 
Centre, there are not many art services 
for older children in Fredericton. No 
doubt the need will emerge as the seed 
of some more spontaneous development 
before long. 

Whether the Observatory Art Centre 
grew because of a chance recognition of 
the little building’s suitability or because 
the war had awakened a new sense of 
social responsibility in our artists or be- 
cause of the adventurous spirit of the 
Fredericton Art Club, or something else 
entirely such as a genie in the old build- 
ing itself, it would be difficult to say. 
Certainly there was no material profit 
from the energy put into it in these 
early days when artists from other parts 
of the province, as well as those in 
Fredericton, lent us pictures, gave lessons 
and their precious time. Once, during 
the early war fevered years, we even 
broke out in an art party in the Provin- 
cial Normal School’s large gymnasium 
where art—real art—in action, exposed 
itself to the wide-eyed appreciation of 
some four or five hundred people. 

Then there was the winter when we 
opened the observatory every Sunday 
afternoon and people struggled up the 
hill in all kinds of weather to meet some 
of our poets, painters, scholars, philoso- 
phers and craftsmen from various parts 
of the province and tea was passed down 
from a trap-door in the observatory 
tower. 

In the long run, and gratifyingly so, 
it was the interest in art amongst the 
many war veteran students at the univer- 
sity that made it necessary to choose 
between expanding or closing the art 
centre. The choice resulted in taking 
over an army hut and accepting art as 
an inevitable element in university edu- 
cation. The new workroom seemed 
cavernous at first but now it is too small. 
The gift of a wonderful record player 
and music library resulted in capacity 
attendance of students at specified con- 
cert hours and informal visits at other 


Kjeld Deichmann, the potter, President of tle 
New Brunswick Handicraft Guild, working at 
his wheel. 


times. At one end of the room is a model 
stage and marionettes are becoming ever 
more popular. There are four regular 
art classes a week; also with the addition 
of a print collection many of the uni- 
versity classes visit the art centre for 
correlated lectures and demonstrations. 
Through the second term a weekly flight 
is taken into the field of aesthetics as an 
extension course in the philosophy de- 
partment. New uses for the art depart- 
ment seem to develop continually and it 
looks as if it had come to stay. However, 
it is in the memory of the observatory 
parties, when thirty people made a 
crowd, and the red-hot wood stoves were 
a constant hazard, that the mainspring of 
these developments rests. One still feels 
that if anything happened to that little 
building, the whole art centre would 
collapse and no one would even realize 
there had ever been one—unless, of 
course, we heard of a similar adventure 
being well publicized in some other part 
of Canada, to which we would say in 
our contrary way, “It happened here 
long ago”, and nobody would believe us. 
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THE OBSERVATORY SUMMER SCHOOL 


Housed in an ancient observatory on the 
campus of the University of New Brunswick, 
this summer school is small and unpretentious. 
Yet in the freedom of its teaching and in the 
scope of its activities, it has been far from 
timid, and its influence has now spread widely 
throughout the province. It is directed by 
Pegi Nicol MacLeod, a former Ottawa artist, 
now living in New York, who comes regularly 
to Fredericton each summer. 

Last year a photograph of this small colonial 
structure—it was built in 1826—appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor of Boston. Ac- 
companying it was an enthusiastic note by 
Barbara Fisher describing the activities of the 
school. 

“Most of the summer students,” she quotes 
Pegi Nicol as saying, “are young teachers con- 
tinuing their education at their own expense. 
We have no proper equipment, but plenty of 
imagination. Old chairs turned on their heads 
serve as easels. We are trying to collect a 
library of art books. We have a problem with 
boards and canvases, but one of our former 
students generously donates pigment, so that 
helps a lot. From this we make our own paints 


But we do definitely need to see a fuller free- 
dom along these lines of supply.” 

“You can’t help feeling,” Miss Fisher notes, 
“when you talk to Pegi MacLeod that it would 
be great fun to let her ‘uncork’ your talents. 
You could feel quite secure in her hands, be- 
cause primarily she would encourage you in 
your own individual way of self-expression. 
In teaching, she devotes two weeks to formal 
drawing, using the great elms on the campus, 
the terrace, and the colourful Fredericton 
market as subjects. A 15-minute lecture each 
morning, and the students are on their own. 
The theory of colour as expressed by the im- 
pressionists comes next, and they go right into 
the use of oils, using one primary colour at a 
time, with white, then one primary and one 
secondary, till when the six weeks have gone 
by, they are using the full range of colours.” 

“We follow this plan through rigidly,” Pegi 
Nicol is further quoted as declaring, “and it is 
amazing what comes out of it... . Also, I have 
always felt that we needed music. Music separ- 
ates people from everyday things. So in the 
evening class we brought the gramophone out 
on the lawn and in the soft light of the sun, 
which lasts in the summer until about 9.30, had 
models in costume moving about the lawn. 
The length of the record decided the length 
of the pose. To see and catch the essential 
thing about the figure as it moved was the 


problem. The students covered page after page 
with quick drawings. Instead of copying an 
object in front of you, this method gave 
opportunity to gain a knowledge of movement, 
of form, and proved a tremendous impetus.” 


“Old chairs 
turned on 
their heads 
serve as easels” 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


IN SAINT JOHN 


BY AVERY SHAW 


N THE writer’s first visit to Saint 

John, some years ago, the impres- 
sion of especial activity in art was re- 
markably strong, and has remained so. 
The problem: why should this city, de- 
plorable in its economic and _ physical 
conditions, produce so much creative 
vitality, is still unanswered, but the fact 


Mitcer Brirrain. Charwoman. Drawing 
Collection: Avery Shaw 


of this vitality remains as obvious as ever. 
Painting is accepted as a lifetime pursuit. 
There is a tendency to refuse compro- 
mise and to reject the straddling of 
several bread-winning jobs as a means of 
security. Watching, and where possible, 
fostering local art developments makes 
the art curatorship in the New Bruns- 
wick Museum especially interesting, and 
at present the progress of established 
talents and the development of new ones 
is taking place in a healthy manner. 


Recent work of the Deichmanns in 
ceramics is remarkably beautiful. High- 
fired ware, vitrified all the way through, 
is glazed with a new series of colours. A 
collection of copper reds, obtained by 
reducing firing (i.e. the exclusion of 
oxygen) is extremely fine in its colour 


range, and there is a new set of turquoise 
glazes, verging on a Prussian green, some- 
times tinged with the iron of the body, 
sometimes spangled on the surface with 
silvery metallic iridescence, which is 
unlike anything produced before by these 
artists. Their pottery making has reached 
a consummate refinement in some pieces, 
including recent experiments in relief 
ornament. Kjeld Deichmann has been 
elected president of the newly formed 
New Brunswick Handicrafts Guild, and’ 
this venture may have important impli- 
cations. The aims of the Guild include the 
preservation of a high standard of design, 
quality and workmanship; promotion of 
new crafts; and assistance in marketing 
products. Several woodworkers are de- 
veloping in the province. Locally, an 
ambitious project in silk-screen textile 
printing is under way. A new ceramic 
worker is developing in Moncton, and 
Fredericton, the centre of handicrafts 
promotion, has set up a school under 
the direction of Dr. Crowell, for instruc- 
tion in the crafts. 
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Two ambitious murals are in the car- 
toon stage in Saint John. Miller Brittain 
has been engaged on the designs for a 
large mural which is destined for a local 
hospital. Preliminary sketches show a 
growing sense of three-dimensional 
design, and pattern in depth; and mean- 
while, Brittain has turned out a series of 
fine drawings in pastel and conté on 
biblical themes, brilliant in drawing and 
colour, and of great psychological pene- 
tration. Fred Ross is working on the 
cartoons of his huge mural for the Fred- 
ericton High School, a labour of several 
years, and he displays an increasing 
mastery of drawing and design; it is 
good to see an artist of his years being 
permitted to develop with a really big 
commission to exercise his talents. 

Some new talents are developing in the 
Vocational School under Ted Campbell’s 
brilliant instruction; John Coombes pro- 
mises greatly as a powerful and uncom- 
promising talent, and James Stackhouse 
shows the promise of great technical 
skill in water colour. All of these students 
have been engaged upon a project in the 
Museum recently, making a permanent 
record of material in its collections: 
sculpture of local ships’ carvers of the 
nineteenth century, Micmac Indian quill- 
work and beadwork, and all of the handi- 
crafts of the past produced in New 
Brunswick. Outstanding in this work has 
been the painting of Ted Ingram, whose 
incredible accuracy of eye, and skill in 
the reproduction of textures, have re- 
sulted in documents recording originals 
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Recent pottery shapes 


Painting by Ted Ingram of ornamental 

carving in the New Brunswick Museum, 

for triumphal arch, Prince of Wales’ 
(Edward VII) visit 


Collection: Avery Shaw 
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in a manner superior to any photo- 
graphy. It is the writer’s intention to use 
this material in future for exhibition 
purposes as well as reference. 

The Museum has had a busy season. 
One of its most popular activities has 
been an evening discussion group, run 
on a very informal basis, where general 
subjects from Buddhist symbolism to 
local handicrafts have been expounded, 
illustrated and discussed. One valuable 
feature has been the possibility, in a con- 
trolled group, of permitting the public 
to study and handle the art work of the 
past, thus getting a more intimate know- 
ledge of techniques and textures, as well 
as forming sound taste upon a basis of 
broader understanding. These evening 
meetings were planned to serve the ama- 
teur (in the original meaning of the 
word), and it is felt that an enthusiastic 
and knowledgeable public will serve art 
in a very important manner. The 
Museum has also given a group of Sun- 
day gallery talks on art, with its really 
fine collections as a point of departure. 


The Art Club has provided a series 


Jack Hum purey 


Portrait 


of pleasant evenings in its monthly meet- 
ings through the winter, displaying its 
own travelling exhibitions and the work 
of local artists as well. 

Talent exists everywhere, but requires 
some minimum of social approval and 
financial support to make it active. In 
this city, a handful of people have been 
able to supply such encouragement to 
the local artists, and it is hoped that this 
happy state of affairs may continue. 

Occasionally a few artists also achieve 
national recognition. This is particularly 
true of Jack Humphrey, whose water 
colours and oils are now owned by vari- 
ous Canadian museums. 


Public indifference and the remnants of 
the Puritan tradition are powerful forces 
of inertia everywhere. It would be per- 
haps unwise to make any forecast of 
future art developments in such circum- 
stances, but the writer believes that a 
minority here is deeply concerned with 
creative effort, and that there are talents 
which will not be allowed to stifle, and 
which are strong enough to survive the 
still too general apathy of Canadians. 
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Young Canada Travels 

Children from all over Canada are 
represented in the International Exhibi- 
tion of Children’s Drawings which is 
being held in Paris this summer at the 
Luxembourg Galleries. Boys and girls 
between the ages of six and fourteen 
were eligible and in particular the North 
and South American countries have been 
invited to participate. Prizes are to be 
awarded for the best entries and draw- 
ings and paintings retained by the judges 
are to be kept in France in an inter- 
national collection. Later an illustrated 
catalogue of these drawings is to be 
published. The exhibition has been ar- 
ranged by L’Union des Arts Plastiques 
of Paris. 

In Mexico City, Canadian children’s 
drawings are to be used to decorate the 
new children’s library there. The library, 
formerly the Canadian exhibition pavi- 
lion erected last year for the annual 
Mexican Book Fair, was presented to the 
Federal District of Mexico by the Cana- 
dian Government. The building was re- 
viewed and illustrated in the November 
1946 issue of Canadian Art. 

Young artists from Quebec are also 
taking part in an art exhibition at the 
World Youth Festival in Prague this 
summer. Prominent Montreal artists on 
the advisory board for the Canadian con- 
tribution included, among others, Arthur 
Lismer, Fritz Brandtner, Alfred Pellan, 
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TO COAST 
IN ART 


Gustave Courset, 
1819-1877 
Les Rochers, Etrctat 


Recently presented by 
H. S. Southam, Esq., C.M.G. 
to the National Gallery 

of Canada 


Paul-Emile Borduas, Anne Savage and 
Goodridge Roberts. The work selected 
was shown in Montreal before being sent 
abroad. 


Unsafe for National Treasures 


The great Hogarth, Constable and 
Turner exhibition, one of the most im- 
portant collections of British art ever to 
leave its native shores for this continent, 
could not be shown in the capital of 
this great Dominion of ours because the 
British sponsors considered our National 
Gallery unsafe to house, even tempor- 
arily, these art treasures of the British 
people. Canadian presentation was ac- 
cordingly confined to one six week 
showing at the Art Gallery of Toronto. 

In a speech to the Canadian Club in 
Ottawa, the Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, 
P.C., Trustee of the National Gallery, 
said: “These pictures could not have 
come to Ottawa, because our national 
capital does not possess a modern, fire- 
proof gallery, in which they could be 
safely exhibited. Let us hope that when 
general construction again becomes pos- 
sible, high priority will be given to a 
building large enough and good enough 
to house our national collection of pic- 
tures, including the work of the Canadian 
pictorial records of two wars, which are 
at present condemned to oblivion.” 

If the gallery is unsafe to house visit- 
ing masterpieces, it is surely unsafe to 
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house our own national treasures. A new, 
adequate fireproof building, as the Trus- 
tees have been consistently urging for 
the past 35 years, is an immediate neces- 
sity, which “should be given the earliest 
consideration by the government. 


British Masterpieces Attract 
Seventy-five Thousand Visitors 


The growing public appreciation for 
fine art can be determined by the phe- 
nomenal crowds which came out to view 
the Hogarth, Constable and Turner ex- 
hibition when it was in Toronto this 
spring. Over seventy-five thousand 
visitors passed through the turnstiles of 
the Art Gallery on Dundas Street during 
that six week period. 


This was remarkable enough, but truly 
spectacular was the experience of the 
last day when some ten thousand Toron- 
tonians lined up on Sunday afternoon to 
view the paintings. The crowd moved 
slowly in a long queue from Dundas 
Street through the Gallery grounds and 
entrance to the east section of the build- 
ing where the masterpieces were located. 


So great was the continuous stream of 
visitors, that the attendants had to separ- 
ate them into groups, give each group 
fair time to see the pictures and then 
usher them on, as a still moving line, into 
the final exit corridor. 


Undoubtedly this is the first time in 
Canada that the pleasure of “looking at 
pictures” has had to be rationed out in 
this way to such eager, good-natured 
crowds. 


Art Publicity in Saskatchewan 

It may be news that Art is news. But 
the Saskatoon Star-Phoenix, which at- 
tracted favourable comment, at the con- 
ference this spring of the Federation of 
Canadian Artists, for the news it gave 
to art activities, seems to have proved 
the point. A recent story with photo- 
graphs, published in the Star- Phoenix, 
of the “Lighted School House” project 
in the Langham district of that province 
indicated how great reader interest can 
be. Langham, of course, is the home 


town of the rising young Saskatchewan 
artist, Bill Perehudoff. By definition, a 
school house that is “lighted” is one that 
is being used by the community in the 
evening. In this case, it was being used 
for Perehudoff’s art class in which a large 
number of young and old residents were 
in attendance during the past winter. 
This class has now finished a mural de- 
picting the history of Langham, which 
is to be hung in the local town hall. 

“Almost any editor in Canada would 
discover that there is more news in art 
than old-time newspapermen believed,” 
writes B. T. Richardson, the editor of 
this Saskatoon publication. “In our city, 
the growing interest in painting has been 
exploited by us in frequent news and 
photo stories.” 

As for these “Lighted School Houses,” 
it is through projects such as these that 
the Adult Education Division of the pro- 
vincial Department of Education hopes 
to bring direct interest in creative art 
to isolated Saskatchewan communities. 
Several classes, called “Art in Action,” 
have now been set up, with local co- 
operation, in small rural towns. 


The Teaching of Industrial Design 

Both Canadian schools of art and 
architecture and the more progressive 
manufacturers are now aware of the ur- 
gent necessity of relating talent in de- 
sign more intimately to industrial needs. 

The Ontario College of Art in To- 
ronto has had for two years a special 
department devoted to design. Its courses, 
however, are concentrated less on the: 
functional design of mass produced 
goods and move on such aspects of com- 
mercial art as wallpaper patterns, jewel- 
lery fashions, or on craftsmanship i 
wood and metal working. More basic 
studies in organic design are, however, 
now being introduced and a new effort 
is being made to link teaching efforts 
more closely to the requirements of 
manufacturers. It is a three year course 
and the validity or otherwise of the 
training it gives will not be thoroughly 
tested until its first graduates emerge 
twelve months from now. 
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Also some of the many hundreds of 
students who have been flocking to at- 
tend the schools of architecture of our 
universities will undoubtedly, upon gra- 
duation, seek to specialize in product 
design for manufacturing firms. To pro- 
vide them with the required qualifica- 
tions, the University of Toronto has al- 
ready started a short industrial design 
course for its third year architectural 
students. The course centres round a 
practical project,—last season it involved 
re-designing a portable electric cooker 
for a Weston (Ontario) firm. 

Similar opportunities are now to be 
given third year students at the school 
of architecture of the University of 
Manitoba, and such work will also be 
introduced into the University of British 
Columbia and probably into McGill 
University, too, this coming term. 

Excellent practical discussion of the 
status of the industrial designer in Can- 
ada is contained in the July issue of the 
Journal of the Royal Architectural In- 
stitute of Canada. This number is given 
over entirely to articles on this subject. 


Bringing Paintings to 
Northern Ontario Towns 

Art exhibitions are being used more 
and more in Canadian programmes for 
adult education. Thus recently in north- 
ern Ontario, the provincial Adult Educa- 
tion Officer for the Temiskaming area, 
in co-operation with local committees, 
arranged for a selection of small paint- 
ings by Canadian artists to be shown in 
these towns: Cobalt, New Liskeard, 
Timmins, Iroquois Falls, Kirkland Lake, 
Kapuskasing and Cochrane. 

The Art Gallery of Toronto supplied 
the paintings, and the National Gallery 
of Canada sent Miss Norah McCullough 
to give lectures and to show art films at 
the same time as the pictures were on 
display. To supplement the collection 
of paintings, a set of graphic panels, 
entitled “What an Art Centre can do 
for Your Community,” and a group of 
silk screen prints were used. 

In the pulp and paper town of Kapus- 
kasing, where the exhibition was pre- 
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sented one Sunday afternoon in the 
town hall, as many as 250 adults came to 
see the pictures within a few hours. 
Elsewhere the most enthusiastic response 
came from the schools and the young 
people. A growing demand was expressed 
for community art and craft classes and 
for teachers capable of supervising such 
projects. 


Canadian Designer Honoured 
in Mexico 


Arnold Wasson-Tucker, the Canadian 
architect who designed the Canadian 
pavilion erected at the Mexican Book 
Fair last year, has now settled in that 
country. In partnership with a Mexican 
architect, he prepared designs for the 
competition held by the Mexican govern- 
ment for plans for a large new Univer- 
sity City to be erected near the federal 
capital. These designs were awarded first 
prize in that section of the competition 
restricted to architectural firms. Mr. 
Tucker is shown here standing beside 
the prize winning designs as recently 
put on display to the public. The pro- 
ject embraces the construction of ad- 
ministration buildings, auditoriums, dor- 
mitories, highways, a stadium and parks 
to cover an area of several square miles. 
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Canadian Museums Association 
Formed 

The published report on the museums 
of Canada made in 1932 by Sir Henry 
A. Miers and S. F. Markam to the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York empha- 
sized the need for a central co-operative 
organization “keenly alert to the require- 
ments of the museum service.” Plans for 
the formation of such a body, interrupted 
by the war, were taken up again recently, 
and, as a result, a Canadian Museums 
Association was formed at a representa- 
tive meeting held in Quebec City on 
May 29. A national charter will now be 
obtained and every effort made to secure 
complete representation from all sections 
of the country. In the meantime, execu- 
tive officers and a council of ten mem- 
bers have been selected to act during the 
first year of organization. 

Officers elected at Quebec were as 


follows: President, H. O. McCurry 
(Director of the National Gallery of 
Canada, Ottawa); First Vice-President. 
Paul Rainville (Curator, Musée de la 
Province de Quebec); Second Vice- 
President, G. Clifford Carl (Director, 
Provincial Museum of Natural History 
and Anthropology, Victoria, B.C.), 
Secretary-Treasurer, F. J. Alcock (Cur- 
ator, National Museum of Canada, 
Ottawa). 

The purposes of the association are: 
to promote the exchange of exhibition 
material and arrangements of exhibitions 
in Canada and abroad; to co-operate 
with similar associations in other coun- 
tries and with the International Council 
of Museums; to aid in the establishment 
of a school or schools for training art 
gallery and museum workers; to aid in 
the improvement of the educational ser- 
vices of Canadian museums. 


Jean Le collaborateur 


Courtesy: Cercle Universitaire 
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MONTREAL AS AN ART CENTRE 


The visitor to Montreal who limits himself 
to the Museum of Fine Arts on Sherbrooke 
Street, or even adds the two or three dealers’ 
galleries which present contemporary exhibi- 
tions, will have no idea of the vitality and 
breadth of Montreal as an art centre. The 
Museum, which frequently sets aside its per- 
manent collection for such big visiting shows 
as the contemporary French exhibition, the 
Massey Collection of English Painting and the 
Royal Canadian Academy, and opens its doors 
annually to the traditional Spring Show, wel- 
comes ‘individuals and groups—this spring, for 
example, it gave one large gallery to four 
painters not familiar to Montrealers: A. Web- 
ster, Astrid Angstrom, Anne Saunders and 
Julius Griffith—but it cannot begin to meet the 
demand of the painters to meet the public. 
During the season, the Dominion Gallery, 
L’Art Frangais and the Robert Oliver Gallery 
hold exhibitions continuously. In these four 
places you will find important work,—as well 
as work it won't hurt you to miss, unless you 
are making an inclusive study of trends. But 
to see all that there is to be seen in any given 
week you'll have to scurry around and you'll 
be rewarded by discovering quality in un- 
expected places. This is particularly true of the 
younger painters who have yet to make their 
name. 


In Montreal, exhibitions are hung in the most 
diverse places, ranging all the way from the 
elegant gallery in the Henry Morgan depart- 
ment store to studios up rickety flights of stairs. 
During a few weeks immediately before the 
summer lull, here is something of what you 
might have seen in Montreal this year, if you 
had taken the time to scout around. 


Paul-Emile Borduas held a large one-man 
show in Morgan’s. So did Saul Field. Forty- 
six gouaches by Jean Dallaire were displayed 
in the Cercle Universitaire. Dallaire, now a 
teacher at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Quebec, 
went to Paris on a Quebec government scholar- 
ship in 1938 and was a prisoner of war for four 
years. Norman Leibovitch showed his Mexican 
sketches at the Collége Jean de Brébeuf. The 
seventy members of the Montreal Amateur 
Art Club held their annual exhibition in Vic- 
toria Hall, a community hall in Westmount. 
In a studio on Sherbrooke Street, Claude 
Gauvreau sponsored an exhibition of painting 
and sculpture by Borduas, Marcel Barbeau, 
Roger Fauteux, Pierre Gauvreau, Fernand 
Leduc and Jean-Paul Mousseau. Another group 
show which attracted attention was held in a 
studio on Laval Street, near St. Denis; the 
painters were Peter H. Douet, Richard T. 
Lambert, David Pollock, Bart Pragnell, George 
Swinton and J. V. Thomas. Newfoundland and 


Canadian landscapes, Montreal and Toronto 
pictures and portraits by Charles S. Hilder 
were hung in the Arts Club, which holds exhi- 
bitions throughout the year. At the Young 
Womens’ Hebrew Association building on St. 
Urbain Street, more than a score of the mem- 
bers of the Jewish Artist Group were repre- 
sented in the spring exhibition; they included 
Beder, Frankenburg, Goldberg, Reinblatt and 
Heimlich and others not so well known. Under 
the direction of Ghitta Caiserman and Alfred 
Pinsky, the Montreal Artists’ School held its 
first annual students’ exhibition at the end of 
May. 

These are some of the events. You can usu- 
ally be sure of seeing a small but distinguished 
show—such painters as Marian Scott, Anne 
Savage, Gordon Webber, Louis Muhlstock, 
Eric Goldberg, John Lyman, Goodridge 
Roberts and Fritz Brandtner—at the Faculty 
Club, arranged by Professor A. H. S. Gillson. 
Exhibitions are sometimes held in the Univer- 
sité de Montreal. Apart altogether from the 
exhibitions of children’s work, you frequently 
see shows in the public and high schools, spon- 
sored by the Home and School Associations, 
with the co-operation of the Federation of 
Canadian Artists. 

Outstanding exhibitions held at the Dominion 
Gallery this spring included comprehensive 
one-man shows by John Lyman and Good- 
ridge Roberts, nine pieces by the young sculp- 
tor Louis Archambault, which were so spec- 
tacular in their reminiscences of Easter Island 
and Lipchitz that they broke into the pages of 
Time magazine, and—quite a different thing— 
the romantic and religious and Russian ceramics 
of Valentin Shabaeff, a distinguished craftsman 
who has lived in Canada for many years. 

Among the exhibitors at L’Art Frangais this 
past season were Henri Masson, Fritz Brandtner, 
Philip Surrey, Serge de Belabre of France, 
René Richard, Marc-Auréle Fortin, John 
Walsh, Oscar de Lall and F. Constantineau. 

Brandtner and Walsh also exhibited with 
Robert Oliver. Others were Charles Goldhamer, 
Irwin Crothwaite, Capt. J. O. Grey, R.N.R., 
Joseph Giunta, James McCorkindale of the 
Sir George Williams School of Art, Herman 
Heimlich and Brodie Shearer. The last show 
of the spring season was by a group consisting 
of Kathleen Chipman Liebich, Margaret Robin- 
son, Francis B. Sweeney, Margaret C. Thomp- 
son, Helen S. Wickenden and John Humphries. 

All this activity demonstrates Montreal’s 
metropolitan character. One wonders what a 
similar survey of Montreal’s rival, Toronto, 
over a short period, might reveal. It is a pro- 
vocative question. 


R.A. 
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NEW BOOKS 


G. A. REID, Canadian Artist. By Muriel Miller 
Miner. 230 pp., illus., 5 col. plates. Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. $5.00. 

Mrs. Miner’s monograph on George Reid, 
R.C.A., is evidence of the more intensive study 
of Canadian painting and painters which has 
grown up over the past ten years. Taken as a 
whole, this is a comprehensive account of the 
life and times of a Canadian painter whose career 
has spanned the entire history of modern Cana- 
dian painting. Reid has occupied a prominent 
position not only as one of the pioneers of the 
Canadian style in painting but also as one of 
the “iconographers” of Canadian pictorial art, 
for along with C. W. Jefferys his pictures are 
known to many Canadians from their earliest 
school days. He was also a pioneer in art edu- 
cation in the province of Ontario: he was 
closely connected with the founding of the 
Ontario College of Art, and he initiated the 
teaching of art and art appreciation in the 
public schools of that province. 

The reader who passes beyond the eulogistic 
and rather journalistic introductory chapter, 
finds himself absorbed in an increasingly inter- 
esting narrative of the early life of George A. 
Reid. The rather romanticized story of his 
childhood is compensated for by details of the 
social history of early Ontario: the hardiness 
and independence of the Scotch settlers, even 
during “hard times”, the books read by a boy 
of the sixties, the itinerant musician and the 
clock-cleaner, the artist and his tenuous posi- 
tion in society are among the informative items. 

Reids’ life makes a genuine success story, for 
he worked against very real odds. His thorough 
training under Eakins in Philadelphia intro- 
duces his lifelong sympathy with the aims and 
ideals of American painting. He made several 
early tours in Europe and in Toronto did con- 
scientious work on pictures like Mortgaging 
the Homestead, which were well received in 
Paris, London and in the United States. His 
efforts to establish mural painting in an unsym- 
pathetic age and his eventual measure of success 
speak of his tenacity of purpose, while his 
development first to a graceful, decorative 
mural style, then to plein-airisme indicates his 
constant investigation and his grasp of his own 
times. 

One interesting side of Reid’s career has to 
do not with Canada but with the artistic and 
literary community at Onteora, New York. 
Reid painted there during many summers 
among congenial friends, and designed the 
church which he decorated with murals. As 
an architect, he also designed several houses 
and studios in which he lived in Toronto. 

Mrs. Miner rounds out her monograph with 
chapters on Reid’s theories on art—the theories 
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of a realist, “Art for Life’s Sake,” and a sum- 
mary of his stylistic development. The book's 
usefulness to the art historian is enhanced by 
the catalogue raisonné, which lists a surprising 
number of Reid’s pictures in schools and other 
public buildings. 

R. H. Hvusparp 


PICASSO: FIFTY YEARS OF HIS ART. By 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 312 pp., 330 plates, 7 in 
colour. New York: Museum of Modern Art. 
$6.00. 

“Everyone wants to understand art,” says 
Picasso. “Why not try to understand the songs 
of a bird? Why does one love the night, 
flowers, everything around one, without trying 
to understand them? But in the case of a paint- 
ing people have to understand. If only they 
would realize above all that an artist works of 
necessity, that he himself is only a trifling bit 
of the world, and that no more importance 
should be attached to him than to plenty of 
other things which please us in the world, 
though we can’t explain them. People who try 
to explain pictures are usually barking up the 
wrong tree... .” 

People have been baffled by Picasso. Im- 
pressed and moved by his Blue, his Classic and 
his Circus periods, they have shied at his 
Cubism; then learning to get some satisfaction 
out of the analytic process of an art “dealing 
primarily with forms”, they have been re- 
volted by his later distortions, particularly 
when the human face is concerned. He has 
been hailed as the greatest living painter and 
abused as a charlatan; but everyone has to agree 
that he has a terrific power. Maybe he cannot 
be understood, but if he isn’t rejected he must 
be accepted; there are no half measures; and it 
isn’t enough to accept Woman with a Fan, for 
example, and dismiss Les Demoiselles d’Avig- 
non, painted two years later. 

Many, wrapped in the folds of the older 
traditions, have taken the easy way of spon- 
taneous rejection. For the others, this book 
will be a joy. For the uncertain, it will be a 
revelation and a help. 

‘Im the words of the author, it “neither argues 
an interpretation nor draws any general con- 
clusions. But it does attempt a balanced, con- 
densed survey of Picasso’s art: first, by means 
of reproductions; second, by a running com- 
mentary which is closely imtegrated page by 
page with the illustrations and supported by 
notes; lastly, by a series of appendices which 
include chronologies, lists and reprints of 
Picasso’s own statements.” 

Mr. Barr is as good as his word. The book 
begins with the artist in his teens, a highly 
talented academic painter, and, tracing the in- 
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fluences on his work, follows his painting and 
sculpture through their amazing shifts and 
changes through half a century. 

As an example of the treatment, one might 
mention that eight pages of the text and num- 
erous notes are devoted to the famous Guernica, 
painted just ten years ago. In addition to the 
mural itself, details are reproduced and also 
preliminary studies and “postscripts” of the 
same subject; its history is given and argu- 
ments for and against it have been gathered 
together. 

The book may not “explain” Picasso's paint- 
ing; it cannot “explain” the man behind it, but 
it brings us closer to both, and that is an 
experience worth having. 

R.A. 


WEAVING IS FUN. By Lou Tate. 64 pp., 
illustrated. Lou Tate, Kenwood Hill, Louis- 
ville. $2.00. 

This instructional manual is the key booklet 
to a programme of hand weaving that Lou 
Tate worked out in 1943 for a two harness 
table loom to be used for divertional schools 
and hospital uses. It develops step by step the 
technique of setting up a loom. Every step is 
illustrated by a picture, easily apprehended by 
average intelligence. 

After having mastered the setting up of the 
loom, it continues to illustrate eight different 
textures, out of the unlimited amount one can 
make on this two harness table loom. All of it 
may be done by a bed patient or other begin- 
ners with limited supervision. The greatest 
thing in the booklet, however, is that through 
all the pages, shines Miss Tate’s love, under- 
standing and enthusiasm, so necessary for mak- 
ing a technical book interesting. 

Although I myself am a professional pro- 
ducer of hand weaving, I have found several 
ideas of value to me, and I recommend this 
book as the best of its kind with admiration 
for the work Miss Tate has accomplished in 
giving enjoyment to many people by creating 
interest in hand weaving and therapy. I want 
though to advise anyone who wants to go into 
wider fields, to tackle the four harness floor 
loom and not to waste time on the table loom, 
which is chiefly for occupational therapy or 
for recreational requirements. 

Karen Butow. 


THE ONTARIO SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 
Seventy-fifth Annual Spring Exhibition. His- 
torical Introduction by L. A. C. Panton. 51 
pp. 32 illustrations., Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press. Boards $1.00, Paper 60 cents. 

The Ontario Society of Artists is the oldest 
organization of its type in the Dominion, and 
on these grounds alone would merit this 
tender and sympathetic historical note from 
the pen of Alec Panton, its former President. 
The O.S.A. has been the great expanding Glad- 


stone bag of Canadian art and has counted 
among its members, at various times, the finest 
living artists and the most mediocre practi- 
tioners. Drawing heavily on the late R. F. 
Gagen’s “Ontario Art Chronicle”, Mr. Panton 
presents a fascinating picture of the Society’s 
earlier days, while contemporary photographs 
show us the Forsters, Martins and McCarthys 
in all their bearded majesty. 

Dr. Lorne Pierce adds a perfervidly Canadian 
forward, opposite which is a charming study 
of John Fraser’s Gallery in Toronto in 1873. 
Bustled ladies and stovepipe-hatted gentlemen, 
together with a boy 4 /a little Lord Fauntleroy, 
are examining 252 pictures crammed on to walls 
30 by 15 feet. 

GraHaM McINNEs 


FORTY ILLUSTRATORS AND HOW 
THEY WORK. By Ernest W. Watson. 318 
pp. illus. 24 col. plates. New York: Watson- 
Guptill Publications Inc. $10. 

Reviewing as it does the work of most of the 
artists that appear in popular American publica- 
tions, this book should be of interest to profes- 
sional artists and students, but it has several 
serious faults. One of them is that the author 
does not, in his selections, make his stand quite 
clear. The reader cannot tell whether he is 
considering popular illustrators as their work 
appears to the general public, or illustration 
(popular or otherwise) and its merit as a work 
of art. This indecision is apparent when Mr. 
Watson shows surprise at the lack of interest 
the art publications and art galleries in general 
take in current illustration. He has his own 
answer in the artists he selected. They are 
contemporary but by no means the most artis- 
tic. His case for a serious consideration of the 
illustrator would have been stronger had he 
included men like George Grosz, Covarrubias, 
David Stone Martin and William Gropper. 

Illustration is an art expression and can serve 
only one master: it must be a work of art, not 
a colour rendering of a photograph, or a de- 
tailed, realistic painting of a fire hydrant. 
There is no substitute for imagination and 
originality, two qualities lacking in a number 
of the illustrators reviewed. Mr. Watson at- 
taches considerable importance to the camera 
in illustration. I'd say over-emphasis is placed 
on this mechanical device. He feels that the 
camera is difficult competition for the old 
guard (Walter Biggs, Harvey Dunn and 
others). Photography, says Mr. Watson, has 
revolutionized the profession and as many as 
thirty to forty photos are often taken for one 
illustration (Prohaska). He even feels that the 
camera often takes the place of creative ability. 
Such views, I feel, are very confusing to the 
young artist who looks to a work of this kind 
for help and clarification. They make one 
wonder what the works of men like John 
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Gannam, Stevan Dohanos, William Ham)in Bake, 
Klett and others would have been like had ¢ 
camera not been invented. 

On the credit side of this volume is the work ¢j 
Artzybasheff, Giusti, Bobri, Erickson, Riggs and th 
others who use their imagination and talent, insteaj 
of using the camera, as a challenge. The illustration, 
of these men are ever fresh with emotional substang 
and artistic merit and should be shown as respected 
works of fine art. The pleasure they give easily makes 


up for the shortcomings of this book. But more book ad 

should be written on the subject. 
Cuartes Fanny 

Dra\ 

W. J. PHILLIPS. By Duncan Campbell Scott, 6 Gray 

pp., 3 col. plates, illus. Toronto: The Ryersm grap 

Press. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. » Scul 

Since the colour woodcuts of Walter J. Phillis) Trai 

have always been a great delight to me, I am happy Begi 


to make a few comments about this little monograp) 
(5 x 7 format, 60 pages) upon the man and his work} 0 
In it the author acquaints us with Phillips’ many. 


sided talents—his water colours and his wood ef Q ( 
gravings. These have not been as well known as hif 
colour woodcuts, at least to me, and even the half) —1 
tones (some in colour) are impressive introductionf) — 81 
to another phase of this Canadian artist’s work. Buf 
it still is Walter Phillips’ colour cuts that seem wh 
me to be the climax of his accomplishments. Thexf) —_ 
are beautifully composed essays renderei 137 
with masterly command of the Japanese techniquf) yop 
that reached such perfection in the work of Hokus 
in the 19th century. The inspiration, it seems came tp The 
Phillips through its English exponents, F. Morlef> 
Fletcher, William Giles and Allen W. Seaby. It wa 
the Japanese printmaker, Urushibara, whom Phillip} 
considered the most accomplished living techniciar 
who demonstrated the printmaking method for Phil 
lips. There are two reproductions in colour of tw 
of Phillips best colour prints and a few others if) Y& 
monotone. Ernest W. Wars, 48! 
sitt 
CONTRIBUTORS 
Andrew Bell is a Canadian journalist and art criti : 
now living in Toronto. He was formerly attached tif pri 
the staff of Canada House in London, England. Fe 
Both the paintings and colour dry-points La 
David Milne are well known and can be seen |) Th 
several public collections. He was born in Ontaric De 
studied in New York, and was an official war arty N; 


during the first World War. ‘4 
Avery Shaw is Curator of the Art Department 0) 
the New Brunswick Museum in Saint John. pa 
Pegi Nicol MacLeod is a Canadian painter wih) P 
lives in New York but teaches in the summer 2) 
Fredericton. 4 of 
Charles Fainmel is art director of the Woodvwati in 
Press in Montreal and instructor in commercial d!) of 
sign at the Art Association in that same city. fo 
Henry Eveleigh, who was born in Shanghai, av oA 
who studied in London and in Brussels, came 
Canada in 1938 and is now well known in advertisin)} 
art. His paintings are also frequently exhibited. |@ he 
Lucy Jarvis is a Maritime painter who, formerly 
art instructor at the Provincial Normal School © 
Fredericton, is now art director at the University (3 P 
New Brunswick. 3 an 
Kathleen Moss is research assistant at the Nation# 
Gallery of Canada. 
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onograph STAFF 
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manv. 0 P E N e@ Gordon Webber 
e@ Eldon Grier 
OcT. let @ Jacques de Tonnancour 
vn as hi @ Charles Fainmel 
the —torite for @ John Byers 
»ductions syllabus e@ Audrey Taylor 
ork, Bull @ Wm. Armstrong 
Principal, ARTHUR LISMER, R.c.a., LL.D. 
S. ese 
— | 1379 SHERBROOKE ST. WEST, MONTREAL 
SCANIGUE) Yontreal is a centre for all that is vital and progressive in 
Hokus: music, drama, painting and in the industrial arts. | 
came whe The School of Art and Design interprets this spirit in its 
many and varied courses, 
Morleif 
Tt wa 
Phillip} 
shnicia] ARTISTS AND LAYMEN 
or Phil Continued from page 150 
of twi 
thers if) yearly purchases would be made. It was 
Wars agreed that this would considerably help the 
i situation to which Mr. Muhlstock referred. 
| During the conference the eleven silk screen 
ched»{, Prints which have been published by the 
nd. | Federation were on exhibition. The artists are 
ints )) Lawren Harris, A. Y. Jackson, Fritz Brandtner, 
Thoreau MacDonald, Rody Kenny Courtice, 
Saal Dorothy Williams, Bertram Brooker and 
Naomi Jackson. 
nent dF Professor Gillson, who might have been a 
or wht) Painter, or a composer, if he had not turned 
mer x) t0 mathematics, has been, for many years, one 
+ of the most vigorous and enterprising laymen 
odwat}} in Canada. A man of discrimination, a friend 
ial cl@ of contemporary painters, he has always 
oi anit fought resolutely against the stubborn forces 
ime te) Of reaction and during his two years as chair- 
ertisin! § Man of the Quebec region of the Federation 
ed. 7 he has brought new life to art in Montreal. 
‘ool A) When he took over the office of national 
sity (J president he spoke of his sense of humility 
a and pride in being elected, emphasizing the 
ation*® 


pride that he, a layman, should be chosen to 
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DESIRING TO GET THE RIGHT FEEL OF THE 


MORE EXPERIENCED ARTIST. 
COMPLETE . $6.75 


Canadian Art Laboratory Limited 


536 Eastern Avenue (Corner Carlaw) 
TORONTO 
Telephone: HArgrave 5325 


succeed so distinguished an artist as Lawren 
Harris. He felt that it was a tribute to the 
ideal which the Federation had set itself, of 
uniting artist and layman, and that it con- 
firmed the decision of the conference to give 
artist and associate members an equal voice 
and vote in Federation matters. 
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ART SCHOOLS 


Continued from page 156 


appreciation of art. In 1876, the Ontario 
Society of Artists succeeded in opening 
classes in Toronto. This school, known 
at that time as the Toronto Art School, 
filled an important gap in_ provincial 
education, and recognition of this gave 
rise to a clash between the provincial 
government and the O.S.A. The need 
for a well-equipped subsidized school 
was acknowledged but there were diffi- 
culties in selecting a provincial school, 
one of which was that other schools had 
appeared at Ottawa and Hamilton, while 
the Royal Academy was conducting 
classes in Ottawa, Hamilton, Montreal 
and Toronto. However, after several 
changes the Ontario College of Art fin- 
ally emerged in 1912 in Toronto. 

In the meantime the Art Association 
of Montreal opened its School of Art 
and Design in 1882. This was the only 
large school in Montreal for some years; 
it was not until after the first World 
War that the Ecole des Beaux-Arts was 
established under the sponsorship of the 
provincial government. Its organization 
was similar to that of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts de Québec founded in that 
city two years before (1921). The direc- 
tor of the Montreal school, Charles 
Maillard, was shortly afterwards made 
director of art education for the pro- 
vince and his theories have prevailed in 
both schools. In 1935 the Quebec gov- 
ernment opened the Ecole du Meuble 
in Montreal, in connection with its cam- 
paign to produce artisan industries and 
trained craftsmen. Quebec now has per 
capita more schools of arts and crafts 
than any other province. 

The Maritimes did not lag behind in 
provision for art students. Halifax, which 
had provided good living for portraitists 
in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in 1887 became the site of the 
Nova Scotia College of Art (then known 
as the Victoria School of Art and De- 
sign). In 1894 at Mount Allison Univer- 
sity in Sackville the first university de- 
partment of fine arts was established, 


IN CANADA 


stimulated by the arrival there of the 
Owens art collection which had becn 
transferred from Saint John. 

Teaching developments were slowcr 
in the western provinces. In 1913, there 
was opened in Manitoba both the Win- 
nipeg School of Art and a Department 
of Architecture and Fine Arts at the 
University of Manitoba, but it was not 
until 1925 that the Vancouver School 
of Art was founded, although Van- 
couver had been a flourishing city for 


ELC” 


Exercises in basic design. School of Art and 
Design, Art Association of Montreal 


many years. Eight years later the widely 
known Banff School of Fine Arts came 
into being as a summer teaching centre 
under the direction of the University of 
Alberta. These training centres are sup- 
plemented by the commendable sponsor- 
ship, by the Universities of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, of extension classes con- 
ducted in various towns and cities of 
the two provinces. 

Yet much room remains for develop- 
ment. Provincial governments in various 
ways help support many of the art 
schools, but the amount of help is not 
always as generous as it should be. We 
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CANADIAN PAINTINGS 


BY 


M. A. FORTIN, Henri MASSON, 
René RICHARD, Phil. SURREY 


and other Canadians at 


GALERIE 
66 39 
L’Art francais 
LOUIS-A. LANGE REGD. 
370 LAURIER W. MONTREAL C.A. 6077 


Art is the medium of universal sympathy and good fellowship 


HETHER you are in search of visual adventure or 
paintings for the home, you'll find a visit to The Fine Art Galleries 


Eaton’s College Street worth your while. 


For the Home—we maintain a wide variety of paintings: Canadian and 
European, contemporary and of the past, modern and conventional, small 
and large, and in a varied range of prices. 


For the Gallery visitor—we maintain an active program of special exhibi- 
tions featuring Canada’s most prominent or promising artists and art 
societies. Planned bookings for the early Fall include: 


SEPT. 2nd to SEPT. 19th—First Canadian public OCT. 9th to OCT. 18th—“War Artists in Peace 
showing of “Canadian Women Painters’’—an Time’—an exhibition by eleven of Canada’s 
exhibition recently presented in New York City 2 
and featuring the work of 72 outstanding famous war artists (Toronto region) empha- 


artists. sizing peacetime painting. 


THE FINE ART GALLERIES 
“T. EATON 


TORONTO CANADA 
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lack the great private endowments of 
the United States, or the French system 
whereby, through a central Ministry of 
Fine Arts, a uniform programme of state 
support is given to art schools. Finally, 
there is need for more teaching institu- 


tions. For example, the national capit.i, 
Ottawa, which had a large school fifty 
years ago, now has none and must de- 
pend on private classes and others he'd 
under the direction of the Royal Can.- 
dian Academy. 


Canadian Art Schools 


This list does not include the many excellent technical and vocational schools, or private 
art classes. Unless otherwise noted, all institutions are under public control, and as a 
general rule there are no entrance requirements except in the universities where high 
school matriculation or its equivalent is needed. 


Abbreviations 


D—Daily 
Den.—Denominational Control 
E—Evening 

Enrl.—Enrolment 

Est —Established 
FT—Full-time instructor 


GC—Graduate Course 
LC—Lecture Course 
PT—Part-time instructor 
SC—Studio Course 
Schol—Scholarships given 
Tui—Tuition for Academic year 


Yrs.—Number of years to graduation 


ALBERTA 

BANFF 

University of Alberta, Department of 
Extension, Edmonton, Alta. 

SumMMe_R Scuoo., Banff. 
H. G. Glyde, Head of Art Dept.; 30 FT; 
Est. 1933; Schol.; Tui. $40; Enrl. 600; 
July 15 to Aug. 23. 

Fine Art, Leathercraft, Teacher Training, 
Weaving and Design. 


CALGARY 


Provincial Institute of Technology and 

Art, affiliated with the University of 
Alberta. 
J. W. G. Macdonald, Head of Art Dept.; 
D 2 FT, 4 PT; Est. 1916; 2 and 4 yrs.; 
Schol.; Enrl. D 76, E 49, children 12; 
Tui. $35, E $10, crafts $5, children 
Saturday $10. 

Design, Drafting, Drawing, Dressmaking 
and Textiles, Modelling, Print-Making, 
Pottery, Stained Glass, Weaving. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

VANCOUVER 

University of British Columbia, Depart- 
MENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
F. Lasserre, Head; 1 FT; Est. 1946; 5 yrs.; 
Degree; Enrl. 41; Tui. $230. 


Architecture 


Vancouver School of Art, Cambie and 


Dunsmuir Sts. 
C. H. Scott, Director; D 4 FT, 12 PT; 
E 19 FT; Saturday Junior School, 9 FT; 
Est. 1925; 2 and 4 yrs.; Schol.; Enrl. 
D 245, E 369, children 185; Tui. $60 and 
$100, children Saturday $5; 2 yrs. free to 
students completing last two years High 
School. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
C. H. Scott, Director; for teachers on be- 
half of Dept. of Education. July. 
Commercial Art, Design, Drawing, Haidi- 
crafts, Painting, Teacher Training. 


MANITOBA 
WINNIPEG 


University of Manitoba, ScHoot or ArcuHI- 
TECTURE AND FINE Arts. 
J. A. Russell, Director; 8 FT, 2 PT; Est. 
1913; Architecture 5 yrs.; Interior Deco- 
ration 3 yrs.; Degrees; Schol.; 18 SC, 
24 LC; E 3 LC; Enrl. Architecture 314, 
Interior Decoration 88, E 400; Tui. 
Architecture $205, Interior Decoration 
$165; campus residence. 


Architecture, Interior Decoration. 


Winnipeg School of Art, Old Law Courts 
Bldg. 
L. L. FitzGerald, Principal; D 3 FT; 
3 PT; E 3 FT, 1 PY; Est. 1913; 3 yrs.; 
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Enrl. D 27, E 74, children 108; Tui. D 
$12 per month, $90 for 35 weeks, E $5 
per month, $30 for 31 weeks, showcard 
class $10 for 10 weeks, children Saturday 
$10. 

Design, Drawing, Commercial Art, Paint- 
ing. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

FREDERICTON 

University of New Brunswick, SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 
Mrs. P. N. MacLeod, Director; Est. 1940; 
Tui. $20; July 2 to Aug. 15. 

Painting. 


MONCTON 

Moncton Society of Art, Y.M.C.A. Bldg. 
Mrs. E. R. Hart, Instructor; 2 PT; Est. 
1931; 5 classes Friday and Saturday; Enrl. 
adults 25, children 55; Tui. for 12 lessons, 
$5.25, children $3.25. 

Drawing, Handicrafts, Painting. 


SACKVILLE 

Mount Allison University, Owens ScHooL 

or Fine Arts. 
L. P. Harris, Director; 3 FT, 5 PT; Est. 
1894; Den. 3 and 4 yrs.; Degree; Schol.; 
Enrl. maj. 46, others 150; Tui. $250, $23 
for 32 lessons, children Saturday $10; 
campus residence. 

SUMMER SCHOOL 
L. P. Harris, Director; Tui. $15 to $30; 
July + to Aug. 14. 

Design, Drawing, History of Art, Leather 
Work, Metal and Woodwork, Painting, 
Pottery, Teacher Training, Weaving and 
Basketry. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
HALIFAX 


Nova Scotia College of Art, George and 
Argyle Sts. 
D. C. MacKay, Principal; 10 FT, child- 
ren’s classes 3 FT; Est. 1887; 4 yrs.; Schol. 
Enrl. 475; Tui. $80; children $2.50 a term. 

Commercial Art, Design, Drawing, Graphic 
Arts, Handicrafts, Painting, Teacher 
Training. 


ONTARIO 
HAMILTON 


MeMaster University, DepartMeNT oF 
Fixe Art. Temporarily in abeyance. 
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Royal Canadian Academy, Hamilton Art 
Gallery, 20 Main St., W. 
J. Sloan, Instructor. E. Tui. Free. 
Painting. 


KINGSTON 

Queen’s University, ScHoot or Fixe Arts. 
A. Biéler, Resident Artist; Est. 1932; 
Den.; Enrl. 60; 1 LC, 1 SC; Tui. $150; 
campus residence. 

SUMMER ScHOOL 
Carl Schaefer and Will Ogilvie, instruc- 
tors; 3 FT; Tui. $30; July 3 to Aug, 16. 

Fine Art, Painting. 


OTTAWA 

Carleton College, 268 First Ave. 
R. H. Hubbard, Lecturer, Est. 1943; 
under Ottawa Assoc. for the Advance- 
ment of Learning and National Gallery 
of Canada; Degree; Enrl. 6. 

History of Art. 

Royal Canadian Academy, Room 613, 
National Bldg. 
E. Fosbery, Instructor; E; Enrl. 36; Tui. 
free. 

Painting. 


TORONTO 

Ontario College of Art, Grange Park. 

F. S. Haines, Principal; 30 FT; Est. 1876; 
4 yrs.; Schol.; GC; Tui. $100; Children 
Saturday free. 

Architectural Drawing, Bookbinding, Com- 
mercial Art, Design, Drawing, Furniture 
and Cabinet Making, Graphic Arts, 
Handicrafts, Interior Decoration, Occu- 
pational Therapy (with University of 
Toronto), Painting, Sculpture and Mod- 
elling, Teacher Training, Weaving and 
Textiles. 

University of Toronto, DeparTMENT oF 

ArT AND ARCHAELOGY. 
P. Brieger, Head; 3 FT; 10 PT; Est. 1934; 
4 yrs.; Degrees; Schol.; 10 SC, 15 LC, GC 
in Ontario College of Education; Enrl. 
maj. 68, others 357; Tui. $150; campus 
residence, 

Architectural Design, History of Art and 
Archaelogy, Design, Painting, Teacher 
Training. 

DepaRTMENT OF ArcHiTecTURE, Faculty of 

Applied Science and Engineering. 
H. H. Madill, Head; 3 FT, 6 PT; Est. 
1890; 5 yrs.; Degree, Schol.; Enrl. 200, 
Tui. $250; campus residence. 

Architecture. 
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As its name implies, this magazine is devoted to design in the service of 
industry. Each month it contains illustrated articles by recognized authorities 
on the latest designs and developments in this field and it seeks to pass on 
this information to business executives, industrial designers, architects, adver- 
tisers, sales managers and all those engaged and interested in the application 
of art to the manufacture and distribution of goods. 


Annual subscription 18s. (post free). 


THE STUDIO LIMITED, 66 CHANDOS PLACE, LONDON, 


Annual subscription 30s. (post free). 


ART & INDUSTRY 


THE STUDIO 


Edited by Geoffrey Holvie 


The Studio is the recognized means of contact with the world of art. 
To-day, after more than fifty years, this magazine continues to illustrate 
month by month the best work being produced and exhibited and 
provides a standard of excellence for the student, artist and collectur. 
Each issue contains several plates in colour, illustrations in black and 
white, and reviews the most important art books. 


Edited by F. A. Mercer 


W.C.2, ENGLAND 


DeparTMENT OF UNiversiry EXTENSION. 


Occupational Therapy. 


QUEBEC 

MONTREAL 

Art Association of Montreal, ScHoot or 
Art AND Desicn, 1379 Sherbrooke St. W. 
A. Lismer, Principal; 11 FT; Est. 1882; 
Private Control; Schol.; Enrl. D135 
FE 500, children and university students 
380; Tui. D $85, E $15 to $30, non-pro- 
fessional $12 per term, children $5 to $8. 

Commercial Art, Design, Drawing, Graphic 
Arts, History of Art, Modelling, Paint- 


ing. 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 3450 rue = St.- 
Urbain. 


R. H. Charlebois, Director; D 16 FT, 
15 PT; E 12 FT; Est. 1923; 5 and 6 VIs.; 
Schol.; 11 SC, 2 LC, 5 GC; Enrl. D 350, 
E 500; Tui. free. 

Advertising and Decorative Art, Architec- 
ture, Drawing, Graphic Arts, Modelling, 
Painting, Stone and Wood Carving. 

McGill University, Department or ArcHI- 
TECTURE. 

J. Bland, Director; 3 FT, 4 PT; Est. 1896; 
Private Control; 5 yrs.; Degree; 11 SC, 
30 LC; Design, Drawing and Modelling 
at School of Art and Design, Art Asso- 
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ciation of Montreal; Enrl. 112; Tui, $275; 
campus residence, 
Architecture. 


QUEBEC 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts de Québec, 37 rue 

St.-Joachim. 
J. B. Soucy, Director; 11 FT; Est. 1921; 
Entrance requirement 2 yrs. High School, 
High School Matriculation for Teachers, 
4 and 5 yrs.; Tui. free. 

Advertising Design, Ceramics, Design, 
Drawing, History of Art, Interior Decp- 
ration, Modelling and Sculpture, Paint- 
ing, Stained Glass, Weaving. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
SASKATOON 
University of Saskatchewan, (Junior 


College, Regina). 
G. Snelgrove, Head of Art Dept.; 2 FT, 
2 PT; Est. 1936; Degree; Schol.; 3 LC, 
2 SC; Enrl. D 40, E 78, Regina College 
35; Tui. $20 a course; campus residence. 
SumMMER ScuHooL_, Emma Lake. 
A. F. Kenderdine, Director. 
Drawing, History of Art, Painting, Teacher 
Training. 


REGINA 
Regina College, (see above). 
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THE ART FORUM 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 

In the article, “The Design of Household Goods,” 
appearing in your March issue, some chairs are pre- 
sented as Canadian design, which are apparently copies 

of similar ones produced in the United States. 

It would be interesting to trace this radical design 
‘to its source, whether it be the product of a single 
'man, or developed in some school, such as the pre- 

Nazi “Bauhaus,” whose work it suggests. 


' More clarity in this respect should encourage our 
honest native diligence. 

Yours truly, 

H. Netson Brown, 
i Hamilton, Ontario. 


Editors note: The photographs showed contem- 
porary chairs, as made in Canada, but not necessarily 
of Canadian design. One of them, however, was listed 
as being novel in construction. This plywood chair 
by A. J. Donahue of Winnipeg was made by cutting 
complete plywood shapes, one for the legs, one for 
\ the sides from 1” thick birch plywood, thus obviating 
the more expensive methods of joinery. As far as 
background is concerned, Mr. Donahue studied under 
Marcel Breuer at Harvard University, and Breuer 
himself was formerly connected with the “Bauhaus” 
school in pre-Nazi Germany. 


PICTURES 
for 
LASTING PLEASURE 


You will always find on view 
new and interesting paintings 
by Canadian Artists of recog- 


nized merit. 


* 


LAING GALLERIES 


60 Bioor St. East Toronto 


The Federation of Canadian Artists Prints will soon be for 


sale across Canada in greater numbers than ever before. 


They will be taken into the homes of the Canadian people 
and as one of Canada’s cultural forces will help to promote 


new and better taste in good painting across our land. 


With the assistance of an appreciative public, we think 


that our policy of promotion will find thousands of new, 


sympathetic supporters. 


The Gallery 


73 Albert Street 


Ottawa, Canada 
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INDEX — VOL. IV; NOVEMBER 1946 - JULY 1947 


MAIN ARTICLES 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED UNDER AUTHORS 


ANDERSON, PATRICK 
A Poet and Painting 
Ayre, RosBert 
Art on Every Doctor’s Desk 
Arthur Lismer 
Artists and Laymen 
The Federation Meets ‘the Public 
Montreal as an Art Centre . 
BaLpwin, Martin 
The Spirit of Modern France 
Bett, ANDREW 
An Artist to Watch 
Brown, F. Maup 
Eric Brown: His Contribution to the 
National Gallery 
Bruce, Ropert 
An Artist with Exercise Muskox . 
BucHANAN, DonaLp 
The Design of Household Goods 
Important Paintings from the Edwards 
Collection Acquired by the Nation 
New Wine in Old Bottles ; 
Towards a National Art School 
United Nations Exhibition 
Carver, HUMPHREY 
The Family Home 
Darr, Care 
Direction: 
Idiom 
DE TONNANCOUR, Jacques 
Rio de Janeiro—A Challenge 
EvevceigH, HeNry AND FAINMEL, 
The Proper Function of Advertising 
Faveta, Lor—ENzo 
Best Foot Forward in Mexico 
Fenwick, M 
Revival of British Painting 
Greser, JACQUES 
The Planning of a National Capital 
Horeéate, Epwin 
Prudence Heward 
Jackson, Naomi 
Canadian Artist in Lapland 
Jarvis, Lucy 
Notes from a Benighted Maritimer 
JouNnson, Auprey St. Denys 
Drama Festival 
The Calgary Art Centre 
MacLeop, Peat Nicor 
With Trilliums in Her Hair 
Norau 
The Art Centre—A Flourishing Plant 
Child Art—The Closing of a Chapter 
Mitne, Davin B. 
The Colour Dry-point 
Morcan, Patrick 
Folk Painters of Charlevoix 
Moss, KATHLEEN 
Art Schools in Canada 
Newton, Eric 
The Massey Collection 
Panton, L. A. C 
Seventy-Five Years of Service 
Water J., R.C.A. 
The Wood-cut in Colour 
Ricuarpson, FE. P. 
The Arts of French Canada 
A Report on Art in British Columbia 
SHAW, AVERY 
Looking Forward in Saint John 
SmirtH, Jort 
Report from Europe 


A Canadian Ty apres 


Tucker, Marcaret 
A Greater Interest in Humanity . . 
Wats, J. S. 


Why Not Try Painting at Night? . . 33 
Whueattey, W. S. 


BOOKS REVIEWED 
Aesthetic Experience and its Presupposi- 
tions (Harper), Milton C. Nahm . . $5 
Anyone Can Draw Animals (Pitman), 
Arthur Zaidenburg . . 
The Arts (Lund Humphries) ies 43 
be Arts and Our Town (Junior League) 


E. Norrie . 
Ballet Since 1939 (British Council), "Arn- 
old L. Haskell . 131 
British Painting (Collins), “William Gaunt 132 


Canadian Painters from Paul Kane to the 
Group of Seven (Phaidon), Donald W. 


Buchanan... 39 
Contemporary American Painting ( Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce), Grace Pagano . . 39 


Design for Use in Canadian Products (The 
National Gallery of Canada), Donald 


W. Buchanan . 86 
Design (H.M. Stationery, Office), The 
Council of Industrial Design . . 86 


W: Colour Painters (Collins), 


Par 

Flemish (Collins), “Emile Cam- 

maerts 131 
Forty Illustrators and How They Work 

(Watson-Guptill), Ernest W. Watson 175 
G. A. Reid, Canadian Artist (Ryerson), 

Muriel Miller Miner . . . 174 
Growing Pains (Oxford), Emily, Carr . 83 
The Ontario Society of Artists (Ryerson) 175 
Photographs of Edward Weston (Museum 

of Modern Art), Nancy Newhall . . 9% 
Picasso: Fifty Years of His Art (Museum 

of Modern Art), Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 174 
Pictures in the Irish National Gallery 

(Clarke, Irwin), Thomas MacGreevy 132 
Rodin (Hyperion), Philip R. Adams . . 
Rouault (Hyperion), Edward Alden Jewell 83 
Scottish Art (British Council), Ian Finlay 132 
Van Gogh (Hyperion), Edward Alden 

Jew ell 
Weaving is Fun (Lou Tate), Lou Tate . 175 
Why Abstract (New Directions), Hilaire 


wl ler 
Phillips (Ry erson), “Duncan Camp- 


DEPARTMENTS 
44, 134, 183 


Art Forum 
36, 78, 126, 169 


Coast to Coast in Art. 


GOLOUR PLATES 


Carr, Emily, Heina . 
Carmichael, Franklin, Apple Orchard 
Cover, Summer, 1947 
La Palme, Robert, Medicine Through the 
Ages, No. 1 66 
Lismer, Arthur, R. "Rain in the North 
Country . . Cover, March, 1947 
Milne, David B., ‘Still W ater and Fish . 145 
Phillips, W: alter J.. R.C.A., Jim King’s 
Wharf, Alert Bay, ax... 55 
Rawson, Mary, Cover Design for Young 
Saskatchewan Listens 
Christmas Supplement, November, 1946 
Wasson-Tucker, Arnold, Fagade and Ele- 
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Trade Mark of Integrity 
Specifications of contents as requested by 
The American Artists Professional League 
STUDIO SIZE TUBES 
COLOUR PRICE 
Cadmium Red Medium................ .95 
Cadmium Yellow Pale................. .85 
Cadmium Yellow Light................ .85 
Cadmium Yellow Medium............. 
.85 
French Ultramarine Blue.............. .65 
45 
Light Red (English Red, Light)......... 45 
Naples Yellow shade... 45 
Permanent Green Light................ 85 
45 
Rose Madder........:... .85 
Viridian (Vert Emeraude)............. .85 
Vellow Ochre Light... 45 
Send us name of your local artists 


material dealer and we will mail you 
free copy of Robert Phillip, N.A. 
(“His Drawings and Palette’) with 
2 full page plates in colour. 


WRITE FOR COLOUR CARD 


Ask Your Dealer For Them 


M. GRUM BACHER 


179 King St. West, Toronto 1, Ontario 


BRUSHES ARTISTS’ MATERIAL COLOURS 


RUNGE PRESS LIMITED 
OTTAWA CANADA 
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